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The Sanitary Inspector and His Work. 
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to cure the sick 
and arrest the 
progress of dis- 
ease has very 
properly com- 
manded universal 
respect, and it is 
strange that, although the adage, “ Prevention 
is better than cure,” is one of our most popu- 
lar proverbs, yet the profession of those 
whose object it is to prevent sickness and 
disease by detecting and removing its causes 
is held by the people in comparatively light 
esteem. It is common to hear Londoners 
speak with pride of the sanitary condition of 
their immense town, and of its consequent 
freedom from those decimating epidemics 
which from time to time struck down its in- 
habitants in former times; but while recog- 
nising the value of the results of improved 
sanitary conditions, the public too often 
underrate the importance of securing 
sanitary officers of high calibre, and allow 
their representatives to employ inspectors at 
salaries which often deter the most able 
from offering their services, and which in 
Some cases are so low as to invite bribery, 
corruption, and neglect of duty. 

Disagreeable and obnoxious as the duty of 
the sanitary inspector often is, it is of the 
greatest importance to the whole community 
that it should be carried out faithfully and 
intelligently. Too frequently it is the duty 
of the inspector to demand reform in the 
face of the influential opposition of some 
prominent members of his District Council 
or Sanitary Committee, who owns local low- 
class house property that is more profitable 
than Savoury ; and under such circumstances 
it is not a matter for great surprise if the 
under-paid ofticial succumbs to the tempta- 
tion to shut his eyes and avoid reporting 
on the condition of the dismal street 
which eventually forms the centre of a 
wide-spread area of epidemical disease. 
It is true that the Medical Officer of 
Health is usually a fairly-paid official of 
Intelligence and probity, but he is neces- 
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sarily almost entirely dependent upon his 
inspectors for knowledge as to the sanitary 
condition of a great part of his district ; and 


morial the pro-|the experience, vigilance, and intelligence 
fession of those| required to detect and properly rectify sani- 
whose aim it is/tary faults defore they produce disastrous 


results, is considerable. 

The time has long since passed when an 
uneducated man with a little knowledge of 
plumbing and drain-laying was considered 
sufficiently qualified for the office of sanitary 
inspector, and thanks to the work of the 
Sanitary Institute and other scientific and 
educational societies, the Jersonnel of the 
sanitary inspector is rapidly rising ; and the 
time is evidently not far distant when sanita- 
tion will take that prominent position in the 
public regard and estimation, and that fore- 
most rank among the sciences, which it 
deserves on account of its vital importance 
to man. And as the tendency of the human 
race to crowd together in congested groups 
over the surface of the earth becomes more 
pronounced, so will the vital necessity of 
increasing attention to sanitation become 
more and more evident. The beneficial 
effect of efficient sanitation is happily 
no longer a matter of question or doubt 
with the vast majority of our population ; 
although the recent events in Bombay, 
where the natives rose to oppose the intro- 
duction of sanitary improvements, may 
remind us of the opposition which was 
frequently aroused even in our own country 
against many sanitary improvements in the 
earlier years of the present century. In 
most of the large British towns the in- 
creased consideration given by the public 
to sanitary matters is evidenced by the fact 
that even the jerry-builder considers it 
necessary to pay special attention—in his 
advertisements, at least—to his drainage 
and water supply; and the gradually in- 
creasing practice of requiring. a sanitary 
examination of a newly acquired residence 
by a competent authority before taking 
possession, is a hopeful sign. of further 
progress, 

Among architects and the better class of 
builders the advantage of building upon 
suitable soil and providing as perfect a 
system of drainage and ventilation as pos- 
sible has long been recognised, and the 
desirability of a knowledge of the principles 





which regulate practical sanitation is recog- 
nised by architectural societies; but even 
the most experienced architects are (very 
rightly) glad to avail themselves, from time 
to time, of the practical knowledge of the 
sanitary inspector in connexion with sanitary 
| fittings and drain testing. 

The annual Congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, which every year attracts the interest 
of a larger section of the English-speaking 
world, is of great value in recording the 
advances. in sanitary knowledge, in prevent- 
ing sanitary retrogression, and demonstrating 
the utility of still greater efforts to obtain 
sanitary reforms. The recent Congress at 
Birmingham was well worthy of its pre- 
decessors both in general interest and in 
scientific value, and thanks to the Press the 
words of warning uttered by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer in his inaugural address will be 
read throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and tend to disabuse those minds 
which are inclined to undue satisfaction 
with the present achievements of sanitation. 
| Tainted. water is still drunk,” said Sir 
Joseph, “chimneys still vomit forth their 
smoke and chemical fumes, rivers are still 
polluted, cesspools and imperfect drains, 
bad'y constructed, ill-ventilated houses, and 
so on, still defy alike the sanitary law and 
common sense.” And Sir Joseph’s plea for 
more complete organisation of the public 
health administration under a Minister of 
Public Health will be warmly applauded by 
those who recognise in cleanliness and 
purity of air and food, factors which have an 
important influence not merely upon the 
preservation of life, but also upon the 
happiness, and physical and moral condition 
of the nation. _ 

But in order to gain the full benefit of 
sanitary legislation, whether of the present 
or the future, it is necessary that the men 
who are entrusted with the work of enforcing 
| reforms should. be men of ability, integrity, 
and energy; and as such they should be 
paid. The lives of rich and poor alike are 
|to a certain extent dependent upon the 
efficiency of the public sanitary staff, and to 
pay the ridiculously small salaries sometimes 
offered to the,candidates for a sanitary 
| appointment is a pusillanimous and foolish 
| practice which cannot be too strongly con- 
| demned. 
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SOME POINTS IN MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. 


1E opening meeting of the School 
f) 6of Design of the Architectural 
Association, on Tuesday evening 
last, ought to be memorable to all 
those who were present for the admirable 
little lecture, at once broad in principle and 
practical in detail, given to the students by 
Mr. Aston Webb. Ina kindly conversational 
manner, and with the aid of an occasional 
diagram on the blackboard, Mr. Webb gave 
a most lucid and usetul exposition of some 
-of the main principles in the planning of 
«public buildings more especially, with 
- some additional remarks on the different 
-conditions in regard to private dwelling 
houses. We give on another page a 
resumé of his remarks, and need not there- 
fore dwell on them in detail here. But 
we should like to emphasise the importance 
. of the principle which Mr. Webb laid down, 
that the main idea of the plan of a building — 
we might perhaps say its block plan, is the 
first thing to be settled and organised in the 
mind, before going into the details of the 
arrangement of the plan. That main idea is 
in fact the soul of the building ; unless that 
is settled in the first place in a broad and 
-comprehensive manner, the building will 
want a leading idea, and no ingenuity in the 
arrangement of the details of the plan will 
make up for the want of that leading idea. 
We may add a word on one point touched 
on by Mr. Webb. In illustrating the im- 
portance of alignment and centralisation of 
buildings, he instanced the example of 
Buckingiiam Palace, which is placed off the 
centre of axis of the Mall which leads up to 
‘it; an arrangement (or want of arrangement) 
which, as he says, has a very weak effect. 
It may be of interest to mention that old 
Buckingham House, which occupied part of 
the site of the present palace, and was the 
«forerunner of it, was central with the Mall. 
®eople were more particular about axial 
fines a century ago in England than they 
have been in recent times; we will not say 
than they are now, for just now and quite 
recently attention seems to have been 
turned to the subject again; architects have 
succeeded in forcing it on the perception of 
the public more or less. But in the Crace 
- collection in the British Museum, Bucking- 
ham House, built in the eighteenth century, 
is shown, in a drawing made early in 
‘the present century, as a mansion with a 
square central block, and a lower wing on 
each side connected with the central block 
“by quadrants. In front of it was a courtyard 
with a fountain in the centre, and from it 
~stretched the main avenue of the Mall, central 
with the house, with the then long canal- 
like lake of St. James’s Park running 
parallel with the road. Early in the 
century Nash altered the house, but 
without changing its axis, and in 
front of it erected the 
forming a terminating object to the Mall and 
a state entrance to the courtyard. Many 
persons in London are probably not aware 
that the Marble Arch was originally erected 





for this purpose and in a position where it | 
| adopted Gothic detail as his chosen style to 


must have been very effective and had an 
architectural vatson détre. When Blore 
altered and enlarged the palace towards the 
middle of the century, the Marble Arch was 
removed, and was then (characteristically) 
placed in its present position, where it pre- 


‘tends to be an entrance to the park, through 





Marble Arch, | 








which, however, no one enters, and has no 
central road leading up to it from either 
side. 

In regard to the planning of public build- 
ings, and Mr. Webb's remarks on the neces- 
sity of making the plan such that the public 
could plainly see where to go, we may take 
the opportunity of urging that in regard 
to the Town Clerk’s office in a municipal 
building, which is the general office of 
inquiry for the public, and the medium of 
communication with the municipal autho- 
rities, it is not enough that the office should 
be easy to find ; it should require no finding. 
We have always considered that the Town 
Clerk’s public office in such a_ building 
should be as central and obvious, and as 
impossible to miss, as the booking-office (for 
example) of a large railway termiuus usually 
is; it should be the first and central object 
opposite the main entrance; but we cannot 
remember ever to have seen a Town Hall in 
which this was fully realised. 

Mr. Fellowes Prynne, in his address to the 
students, went into a much larger subject, 
and endeavoured to indicate in what direction 
architecture and the study of design might 
best be followed in the present day. We 
may refer the reader to his division of the 
followers of architecture into three camps, 
and the remarks he made upon each, with the 
spirit of which remarks we are in general 
quite in agreement. We refer to them here 
in order to add two points to the cause of Mr. 
Prynne’s argument. In the first place, in 
regard to what he called the “Arts and 
Crafts” school, who wish, as he says, to 
begin over again by stripping buildings 
bare of all detail, in order to evolve 
a new detail from the requirements 
or natural tendencies of the craftsmen, 
Those who propose that wildgoose chase do 
not seem to see that they are in this dilemma : 
either they must resolve to shut their eyes 
absolutely to all the buildings of the past 
that remain, and be ignorant of their exis- 
tence—which is practically impossible ; or, 
when they begin to make new detail for 
their buildings, they must find themselves, 
whether they will or no, influenced by the 
existing details of architecture. It is impos- 
sible to escape from it; the human intellect 
is not made so that it can remain uninflu- 
enced by what is before it, or that it can 
evolve at will an absolutely new train of 
ideas and treatment. That has never been 
done in this world, and never will be. 

Another point we would suggest is, as to 
the possibility of originality even while adopt- 
ing more or less the detail of a past style. We 
have one notable example in the Houses of 
Parliament, which is certainly an entirely 
original building, though with an imitation 
of Tudor detail (to order). We may see it 
exemplified in the English cathedrals, in 
which the same details, at the same period, 
are found everywhere; yet each of the 
cathedrals has its own individual design and 
produces its own individual impression. But 
it may be put more strongly than that. 
Suppose, for example, that Peterborough 
Cathedral had never been erected. Suppose a 
modern architect to have specially studied and 


work in, as people did frankly during the 
Gothit revival; suppose, to put the case in 
the strongest manner, he had even adopted 
Gothic detail in the most conservative spirit 


of imitation—would that be any bar, if such’ 


—caeen 


a man had a great church to build, to his con- 
ceiving and carrying out such an idea as 
the front of Peterborough ; a front with three 
immense arches and flanking towers? And 
even supposing all his detail could be traced 
to Gothic text-books, would not that, never. 
theless, be a piece of original architectural 
design ? 

It is in the main idea that great and 
original architecture really consists; not in 
the details. 
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AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


[ > autumn exhibition of the New 
Rag pam) Gallery consists of the rather sin- 
| 
| 





7d, Ok gular combination of modern 
French pictures with antique and 
Renaissance bric-a-brac, coupled also with a 
small quantity of modern French decorative 
work which is of considerable interest. 

We seem unable ever to get a really re- 
presentative exhibition of modern French 
painting in London; and conversely, no 
doubt, it may be said that the French never 
get a representative exhibition of English 
painting in Paris; but they do not make any 
such attempt, and we do. The Guildhall 
collection was an interesting and fine one, 
but certainly not representative of the con- 
temporary or earlier work of the century. 
‘The New Gallery exhibition contains some 
fine works, a good many mediocrities, and 
only two or three that can be said to repre- 
sent contemporary French painting at its 
best. Among these is Mdme. Demort- 
Breton’s beautiful work, “ Dans l'eau bleue,” 
here translated ‘In the azure sea” (why 
“azure”? surely ‘‘blue” is good enough 
English) ; and M. Raphael Collin’s “ Awaken- 
ing,” a nude subject in his refined and 
idealised style, always characteristic of his 
work, but not so interesting and poetically 
suggestive as some of his figures of the 
same class ; and is not the right knee a little 
too high? His life-size “ Portrait of 2 young 
lady” too, is hardly justice either to himself 
or the lady; the figure and the tree alike 
seem rather wooden. The portraits are 
rather a curious set; the best in the whole 
collection is M. Benjamin-Constant’s “ Por- 
trait of Anna, aunt of the artist,” which 
stands out among the line of portraits by 
this artist as escaping the quality of hard- 
ness which characterises all the rest. M. 
Laurens’ portrait of his son has character 
enough, though it is so oddly stiff and 
solemn that one doubts whether to take it in 
earnest. However, it is at all events not 
hard, which is the besetting sin in French 
portraiture at present, as we see again in 
M. Issoncourt’s portrait of Mme. Demont- 
Breton, interesting from the reputation and 
the striking and individual expression of the 
sitter, but in itself not a remarkable work. 
Taking English and French portrait-painting 
all round, we can show better than our 
neighbours at present in that branch of art. 





In landscape, again, it is to be regretted 
that nothing is here which exhibits the 
highest achievements of the great modern 
school of French landscape- painting. M. 


' Demont’s “ Wreckage” is a fine gloomy séa- 


side picture, but marred by the over-power- 


‘ing solidity of the clouds; M. Rapin’s 


“Autumn” comes indeed very near to the 
best, and is a beautiful work, but just marred 
by a touch of sentimentalism, a suspicion of 
theatrical effect. There are some other good 
landscapes, M. Bernier’s “ Pool in Brittany 

one of the best; but the only one which 
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really represents something of the first order 
in its way is M. Tattegrain’s small but per- 
fectly balanced work, ‘Cast up by the Sea,” 
which we noticed in our account of this 
year’s Salon. His larger picture, ‘‘ Herrings,” 
is spoiled by a bad sea, though the figures 
are admirable. 

The few exhibits of modern French 
decorative work are, as we have observed, 
of some interest. The catalogue, which 
seems to have been rather carelessly made up, 
names five cases of this class of work in the 
North Room, distinguished by letters of the 
alphabet; but there are really only three, 
and with no distinguishing letters ; the cards 
of the respective artists are, however, in- 
serted. We presume that these represent 
personal work and not manufacture. The 
case of objects by M. Feuillatre belongs to 
that kind of work, so peculiarly French, in 
which one is more impressed by the material 
beauty and finish of the work than by any- 
thing suggestive or thoughtful in the design ; 
but in some of them the material beauty is very 
great—a delight to the sense of sight ; as for 
instance in the glass vase (No. 1) with orchids 
and a network of golden-looking leaves in 
translucent enamel (‘on gold” according to 
the catalogue; we presume ‘on glass” is 
intended); and the modelled orchid, a mere 
oljet de Juxe, in translucent enamel on gold 
and silver. This is a fairy-like bit of work, 
but it has no value in the sense of design. 
The case of M. René Foy’s work contains 
some beautiful workmanship, and the 
“Fuchsia” waistband buckle (translucent 
enamel on silver and pearls) and the “ Pinks” 
buckle (wrought silver) have a finish and 
leafy softness which will be beguiling to the 
ladies for whose dresses they are made, but 
these too are more objets de /uxe than art ; too 
naturalistic also—the fuchsia one especially, 
with its dog-legged twig contradicting all 
one’s feelings as to line in ornamental work. 
The best thing in this case is the small 
brooch with a little carved head at the top, 
half hidden among the windings of the 
metal, and a pendant pearl at the bottom ; 
this is a bit of thoughtful design.* 
The case of enamels designed and executed 
by Mr. George Fouquet contains a good 
deal of detail design in metal, of a semi- 
architectural character, in that peculiar 
clever and pointed modern French style 
which characterises, for instance, good 
deal of the detail of the Paris Opera House 
—symmetrical and’clean in line, but totally 
devoid of feeling. The brooch with a little 
nude figure in ivory half embedded in a 
flower is however, a charming fancy most deli- 
cately executed; and there is a lady’s neck- 
lace or watch chain (its purpose is not quite 
apparent) which is a truly exquisite bit of 
design and workmanship; the chain con- 
sisting of miniature tablets with scrolls on 
them punctuated by gold dots, and with 
enamel filling, and with a small jewel inter- 
vening in the link connexions. This is a 
real piece of artistic design in bijouterie. 

The South Room contains the rather 
multifarious assortment of antique and 
Renaissance work lent by Signor Bardini, of 
poate one fine things are to be 
aoe oe the collection; notably two altar 

» one of fifteenth-century work, a 
bold symmetrical floral design, with a frieze 
or border of architectural canopies and figure 





* . . . 
ioe cannot refer it to any title in the catalogue, which 
~ ag Seem to answer to the contents of the case, nor 
ie objects numbered, though there are numbers in the 


the other a piece}of sixteenth-century work 
of the greatest elaboration and beauty, 
symmetrical in general design but with 
the freedom of line in details which suits with 
this class of work, and with a powerfully 
designed border of bolder foliage, which 
may be compared advantageously with 
the architectural border of the other 
example. Several marble busts by Bernini, 
those of “Summer” and “Autumn” 
especially, have an undeniable vigour 
though in a pretentious style; and a 
series of Persian carpets, of which the last in 
the set (No. 138) is the finest, are effectively 
contrasted with a Florentine tapestry from a 
design by Ubertini, hung in the middle; a 
thing very much resembling a design for a 
Renaissance stained-glass window, and 
forming, in its delicate design and rather weak 
colour, an effective set-off to the rich colour- 
ing and naive design of the Persian work. 
Among the cases in the room the most 
notable exhibit is a bronze group of Samson 
overthrowing the Philistines, by Cellini, said 
to be after a model in wax by Michelangelo, 
and looking very like it. 

The cases in the West Room contain a 
medley of antique objects of rather unequal 
interest, but with some fine things here and 
there. The catalogue here again does not 
answer to the exhibits ; two of the cases not 
appearing at all in it, and one of them, con- 
taining a miscellaneous collection of bronzes, 
being described as “Four French Bronze 
Groups and Majolica,” there not being a 
single piece of majolica in it. In the Central 
Hall are two cases of majolica, good work 
though including nothing of exceptional 
interest, a case of old musical instruments 
and some interesting MSS. of old music, 
and a statuette of “Flora” by M. Delacour, 
a perfectly charming figure in modelling and 
attitude, which was exhibited in the Salon of 
1895. It is not in the catalogue and seems 
to have got here by a happy accident, being 
the only work of its class in the exhibition. 
On the whole, therefore, the collection of 
decorative work has rather the appearance 
of a medley, the result of an effort to get 
together enough to make an exhibition, 
without any definite aim or any principle of 
arrangement or selection. 
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NOTES. 
In the Report of the Select 
Committee on Telephones 
issued last August it was 
stated that “general, immediate, and effec- 
tive competition” by either the Post Office 
or Local Authorities against the unregulated 
monopoly of the National Telephone Com- 
pany was imperative. The Post Office has 
in the meantime shown no inclination to 
seriously compete with the company, and 
so the Glasgow Corporation have applied 
for, and have obtained from the Postal 
Authorities, a licence to establish a municipal 
telephone service. The London County 
Council also, last Tuesday, agreed to ask 
the Postmaster - General whether he in- 
tended to take the necessary steps to 
establish an efficient telephone service 
for London, independent of the National 
Telephone Company. In the event of 
his refusal they will ask for a licence to 
establish a municipal service, but they agree 
with the Select Committee in thinking that a 





Municipal 
Telephony. 


subjects, not very suitable to needle-work ;| the best. It will be remembered that in the 


report of the Telephone Committee they said 
that they had no doubt that a telephone 
service by Municipal Authorities would be as 
successful as has been the supply of gas, 
water, tramways, and electric light. This in 
our opinion is a very doubtful proposition. 
A licence is only granted to Local Authori- 
ties for some twelve years, and there is 
then no obligation on the Post Office to take 
over either the Municipality's or the com- 
pany’s undertaking at a valuation. The 
Local Authorities thus risk their capital ; and 
they are also precluded, by the terms of their 
licence, from carrying on the service with a 
view to lighten the burden of local taxation. 
One can understand why the Post Office 
authorities, who get a 10 per cent. royalty on 
the gross receipts and run no risk, prefer to 
let municipalities develop telephony. We 
wish well to those public-spirited munici- 
palities who are taking up telephony, as the 
whole question will be discussed when they 
apply for Parliamentary powers. 





THe shortness of water ii 

Rural Water the rural districts, owing to the 
upply. 

dry weather of the last winter 
and summer is little less, in many places, thaa 
a public calamity. Wells which are usually 
relied on to supply villages are dry, and 
water has to be fetched from long distances, 
and even paid for. It is to be hoped that 
this general and noteworthy scarcity may 
draw attention to the need for a better system 
in rural districts. The storage of rain-water 
is almost wholly neglected ; thus a small an@ 
occasional rainfall, which would help towards 
the supply if stored, is absolutely lost 
It never reaches the springs and wells. 
Again, it- would not be difficult in many 
places to establish a small company, which: 
would sink a good well and supply the dis- 
trict. Parish councils may also do much by 
keeping wells clean, and by establishing 
communications between villages and deep: 
and distant wells, to improve the supply im 
the more populous rural districts. Nothing 
can, of course, compensate for the absence 
of a really constant supply, which cannot be 
expected in other than populous districts. 
On the other hand the present state of things. 
in rural districts might be greatly improved. 





M. HoMOLLE, in the issue of the- 
Columnat ‘ Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique ” 
Delphi. yeferred to in our Notes last 
week, gives a detailed analysis and discussion 
of the remarkable acanthus column sur- 
mounted by dancing caryatids. The column, 
it will be remembered, was published in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1895, but since that 
publication many fragments have been added, 
and the monument is now certainly one of the 
most curious and interesting architectural dis- 
coveries made of recent years. M. Homolle 
thinks the style cannot be earlier than the 
second half of the fifth century B.c. ; certain 
archaic peculiarities in the treatment of 
hair, eyelids, and chin in the faces of 
the dancers prevent its being dated 
any later. The question remains of its 
explanation and the motive of its dedication. 
It seems to have stood on the terrace of the 
temple of Apollo. The figures of the 
dancers in their short chitons are thoroughly 
Dorian, and suggest Sparta. They must be 
of the type of the Lacenae saltantes. The 
acanthus plant, by the sort of heraldic 
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really efficient Post Office service would be 


pun so popular among the Greeks, sug- 
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gests the Thracian city of Acanthus, and 
M. Homolle is probably right in seeing in | 
this curious and beautiful column an ex-voto 
in memory of the alliance concluded between 
the Spartan general Brasidas and the town 
of Acanthus during his Thracian campaign. 





Mme. Maittor, the widow of 


A Dub . 
Architectural the late Théodore Maillot and 
Scholarship. daughter of .the ‘eminent 


French architect Duban, has presented to 
the French Académie des Beaux-Arts a sum 
of 50,000 francs, the interest of which is to 
go, every year, under the conditions hereafter 
mentioned, to the architectural student who 
obtains the “ Grand Prix. de Rome”; it will 
be known as the “ Prix Félix Duban.” The 
money will not, however, be paid until the 
return of the student from Rome, and the 
exhibition of his ‘envois,’ among which 
the last year’s work ought, according to the 
regulations, to include a scheme for the 
restoration of some important ancient monu- 
ment. In case the conditions of the Prix 
de Rome have not been strictly observed, 
the “Prix Duban” will then go to: the 
student, whether painter, sculptor, or archi- 
tect, who has best fulfilled the regulations of 
the “Prix de Rome” studentship.. As 
far as the architectural students are con- 
concerned, the effect of this will evidently be 
to specially encourage attention to the 
restoration project of an ancient building, 
on which it seems to us that rather too much 
stress is laid at present. No doubt restora- 
tion schemes emanating from the Vilia 
Medici have included, from time to time, 
some of the most splendid sets of architec- 
tural drawings ever seen. But one result of 
this new prize evidently will be to encourage 
the Academical element in French architec- 
tural design, which is somewhat too promi- 
nent already. It would have been much 
better to have awarded the Duban prize for 
the best design for a modern building, as an 
addition to the ordinary Prix de Rome 
drawings. 





THE Hampstead Heath Pro- 

Hampstead tection Society send us, in a 
pamphlet form, a.report on the 

condition of the Heath, drawn up at their 
request by Mr. Robinson, the well-known 
landscape gardener. We have not very 
much faith generally in the landscape 
gardener’s view of things; ‘the artistic and 
picturesque way in which trees may be 
planted” is a sentence suggesting a some- 
what dangerous development of the artificial 
picturesque. We quite agree, however, 
that if fresh trees are planted on the 
Heath, the preference should be given 
to native shrubs and trees, and not to 
“the conventional trees of the nursery ” 
which are planted in parks. We agree also 
that all the larger natural pools should be 
kept for their value in point of effect and 
reflections; as to Mr. Robinson’s complaint 
that the water plants have been destroyed ina 
mistaken cleaning of the ponds, a complaint 
which he extends to the case of the ponds 
allowed to be used for bathing, it appears 
to us that in such cases a thorough cleaning 
of the ponds is essential; people do not 
want to bathe among water plants, however 
picturesque their appearance may be.” In 
regard to smaller ponds. the uncultivated or 
uncleared appearance may be left. We 
also concur in Mr. Robinson’s recom- 


ventional park or garden paths, which un- 
questionably would destroy the true 
character of the Heath. In fact, the general 
maxim in regard to Hampstead Heath 
should be—“ let well alone.” 





Drapers’ Hall, WE are informed that the 
Throgmorton- alterations described in our 

at number of October 1, are being 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A. All excepting one of 
the bays of the screen-front in Throgmorton- 
street have been pulled down; the remaining 
bay, now occupied by a window, will be 
converted into a state entrance for use upon 
festive occasions, in addition to the new 
chief entrance and the staircase on the 
Throgmorton-avenue_ side. The _ highly 
decorated stone facade (opposite the Stock 
Exchange) was designed by Herbert 
Williams, who, in 1865-70, almost entirely 
reconstructed the hall, with its inner 
quadrangle, ladies’ chamber, court and livery 
rooms, and main staircase. The Company, 
established in 1332, removed from St. 
Swithin’s-lane to Cornhill, and thence, in 
1541, to their present site, having bought 
from Henry VIII. the house and gardens 
which had belonged, until his attainder, to 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. Stow 
recounts. in his ‘‘ Survey” how his father’s 
garden there, together with other men’s land, 
was encroached upon, without recompense, 
by Cromwell for his new house and its 
pleasaunce. After the Great Fire the Com- 
pany’s Hall was rebuilt from designs attri- 
buted to Edward Jerman; he died in the 
autumn of 1668, and it is supposed that 
Cartwright, the mason, completed the work. 
Robert Adam repaired the interior, and 
reinstated and decorated the street front, 
after a fire in 1774. The Drapers have 
granted a lease of the ground which has 
been cleared in Throgmorton-street and 
Throgmorton-avenue, whereon a restaurant 
and offices are now being built by Messrs. 
Colls & Sons, from Mr. Charles Reilly’s 
plans and designs. The contractors’ tender 
for the first portion amounted to 38,696/. 
The Drapers’ Hall formed General. Monk’s 
headquarters in the City in the spring of 
1660. 





THE latest of the interesting 
exhibitions of the works of 
modern Dutch painters which 
have been held from time to time at the 
Goupil Gallery is the collection, .now open, 
of nearly fifty works by Herr Tholen, an artist 
whose name is new to us. Their merit is 
unequal, and the artist seems to be rather in 
search of a style, some of ‘his pictures 
looking as if they were modelled on Diaz, 
others on Corot ; a sufficiently eclectic posi- 
tion. But Herr Tholen has feeling for nature 
and the sense of composition and of the 
value of breadth and unity of style; quali- 
ties admirably exhibited in the largest work 
here, “Sand Dunes ” (38), which is truly and 
in every sense a picture. Some of his sub- 
jects in which buildings are introduced, 
though the architecture is rather feebly 
handled in detail, are very picturesque 
and strongly ‘marked by local character, 
such as “A Street in Bavaria” (13), an 
irregular curve of —half-timber houses 
flanking a bare lane with a brook at one 
side ; ‘“Laaren Church” (9) and the “ Village 
of Laaren” (37). Among other works of 


Pictures by 
W. B. Tholen. 





mendation to avoid'the formation of cons | 


special interest are the small picture “ Sche- 


veningen : Waiting” (7), with its dirty green 
shallow water and the barge waiting for the 
rising tide—a fine sky too; “Sandy Road” 
(12) “Children on Sand Dunes” (14); 
“Watching and Waiting” (15), a wood seen 
through a large open door where a collie 
dog sits in the foreground; “Canal House 
and Boats” (44), an admirable little water. 
colour; and an interior, “The Workshop ” 
(45), noticeable for the careful study of the 
stock of odds and ends of timber and other 
articles, real without being realistic. The 
exhibition is worth a visit. 





For fifteen years two clever 
decorative sculptors have been 

Sacré Cour. at work on a large model of 
the Church of the Sacré Coeur at Mont- 
martre, Paris, which is intended for the 1900 
Exhibition. It is to #; the scale of the 
building, and reproduces all the details 
minutely in the form of a longitudinal sec. 
tion. The most important part of the work 
is now completed; only the central dome 
and the large campanile remain to be added, 
from the’ drawings, as this portion of the 
work is not yet actually complete on the 
building. The tower in the model will reach 
four meétres, or a little over 13 ft. in height. 
The model is said to be a masterly work of 
its kind. 


Model of the 
Church of the 


 \ 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION, BIRMINGHAM. 


At stall No. 8 the British Sanitary Co., of 
Glasgow, exhibit several of their excellent 
automatic earth-closets. The cheapest of these 
is only a little over 2/.,and consists of an un- 
varnished pine seat and back, galvanised-iron 
pail, ‘and galvanised mechanism actuated by 
the removal of the pressure on the seat. These 
closets deserve to be better known. 

Messrs. W. Harriman & Co., Limited, have a 
good show of drainage appliances at Stall 
No.9. Among these are their floor-channels, 
with inlet sockets at the side, the special 
feature being that the bottom of the chan- 
nel and of the side inlet is all on one flat 
plane. Barron’s channel bends for the bottoms 
of manholes are designed to prevent the 
splashing of sewage on to. the benches at the 
sides, and also to allow the passage of ordinary 
drain-plugs. Harriman’s grease-trap is of 
earthenware in four compartments, and gives 
a large surface of earthenware and a consider- 
able volume of water for the coagulation of 
grease ; a brass plug is placed at the bottom of 
oné side under the overflow, so that the whole 
of the water in the trap can be run into the 
drain after the coagulated grease has been 
removed, this being done with a small wooden 
shovel. ; 
‘Messrs. Dibble’s “ patent sink and automatic 
waste-water flushing closet” (stall No. ro) has 
been designed to operate with a very little fall 
from the sink to the closet. This is a step in the 
right direction, as it does away with the long 
shafts under the seat of the closet, which were 
so objectionable in the earlier forms of waste- 
water apparatus. The tipper, which is of 
galvanised iron, may be placed under the sink 
in the scullery, or in the yard outside, the latter 
being certainly preferable from a sanitary 
point of view, as the retention of a body 
of foul water in the house cannot fail to 
prove''a nuisance at times. When the 
tipper is placed outside, a special dip-trap 1s 
built into. the wall between the waste-hole ol 
the sink and the tipper. The water discharged 
from the latter passes through the necessary 
length of drain-pipe to a gully under which 
an ordinary P-trap is set, the outgo of the trap 
being connected directly with the flushing 
nozzle of the closet. This is a hopper-closet 
with a P-trap under it, which can be connected 
with. the drain in the usual way. With “or 
apparatus the floor ef the closet need be only . 
about 1 ft. below the floor of the scullery, an 
the surface of the water in the closet-trap only 
about 6 in. or 8 in. below the closet-floor. There 
‘is considérablé merit in the invention. 

. Messrs. Joseph Sankey_& Sons baths are 
shown at the next stall. They have an outer 


* Continued from page 317 4#/é. 
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‘ eland alining of planished copper 
rs sidhly-Gnished tinned surface. The out- 
side is enamel-painted. The hospital bath is 
mounted on wheels with rubber tyres, and is 
therefore practically noiseless, and being very 
light, can be easily moved about. 

Stalls Nos. 12 and 13 contain parts of the 
exhibits of Messrs. T. Wragg & Sons and 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., and were alluded to in 
our last issue, At stall No. 14 Messrs. F. C. 
Calvert & Co. show their carbolic soaps and 
disinfectants, carbolised dressings, &e. | 

Stall No. 15 contains various applications of 
Mr. W. T. Allen's “revolver,” which has nothing 
todo with gunnery, but is merely a form of 
tipper which can be used for flushing closets or 
in flushing-cisterns. The revolver is a recep- 
tacle of metal, in shape about three-fourths of 
a cylinder, but with one lip of the metal turned 
slightly outwards; when full of water therevolver 
turns completely round on its axis, discharging 
the water with great rapidity and without any 
of the jarring which is inseparable from the 
ordinary tipper. For closets the revolver is of 
copper and holds 3 gallons. The flushing- 
cisterns are of galvanised iron, and the revolvers 
in these are of the same material. The velocity 
and volume of the discharge from a flushing- 
cistern of this kind, discharging 4 gallons 
only, are compared with those from an ordi- 
mary 40-gallon syphonic flushing-tank, by 
placing an 8-Ib. brick in oné of a series of 
latrines; when tested in our presence, the 
syphonic tank failed to move the brick, but the 
“revolver” tank shifted it nearly a yard. This 
tank has been “selected by the judges for 
durther practical trial.” 

Callender’s “pure bitumen damp-course” 
is exhibited at Stall No. 16. It is well known 
and can be used for damp-proof courses in 
walls, reservoirs, swimming-baths, &c., and as 
a covering for iron pipes laid in the ground. 
It is also applied to wood or ‘metal lathing for 
wertical work in basements and cellars. 

One of Riddell’s patent filters for the filtration 
of trade-effluents and other impure water is 
shown at the next stall, and deserves careful 
examination. The filter is a steel drum with 
convex ends, nearly filled with selected sand, 
through which the water is filtered downwards. 
By means of ingenious. mechanism the sand 
can be thoroughly cleansed in about five 
minutes without opening the drum. One 4-ft. 
drum is said to be capable of purifying about 
1,500 gallons of foul water per hour, or 36,000 
gallons per day of twenty-four hours. 

Messrs. C. Isler & Co. exhibit at Stall 
No. 18 their tube-well driving apparatus, 
and at Stall No. 19 is Messrs. Twyfords’ 
“Axis” wash-down water-closet the outgo 
of which is so made that it can be con- 
nected with the lead-bend by means of a 
screw ground joint, brass to brass, no putty or 
other jointing material being required; the 
joint is below the water-line of the trap. The 
“‘Twycliffe”” syphonic closet has been selected 
by the judges for further trial ; it appears to 
us to be an excellent closet, and, as it requires 
only a two-gallon flush, it can be used in the 
numerous districts where closets requiring a 
Sreater quantity of water are forbidden. The 
water-area in the basin is about 11 in. by 
9in., and the outgo joint is below the water- 
line and above the floor. A “triple vege- 
table-sink” is an excellent example of the 
potter's skill; it is in one piece of enamelled 
fireclay, measuring 6 ft. by 1 ft. 8in., and is 
provided with india-rubber plugs and cleans- 
able overflows. There is also to be seen the 
“Ideal” sink, which is of enamelled fireclay in 
two compartments separated by a weir. Among 
the other exhibits of this firm worthy of notice 
are an enamelled fireclay butler’s sink in 
three compartments with copper strainers, 
standing waste, and teak draining-board, the 
whole in one piece measuring 5 ft. by 2 ft. ; 
the “Inserta” water-closet, the seat of which 
is formed with two side pieces of wood only, 
Screwed to the top of the basin ; the “Corona” 
lavatory ; and the “Whitmore” porcelain bath. 
Most of the exhibits at this stall are fitted with 
the necessary plumbing, which is a model of 
§00d pec tcarayraas 

tr. Quine’s “patent sanitary ash-bin,” shown 
by the Pendleton Sanitary Engineering Com- 
pany at stall No. 20, is designed for building 
= the walls of yards, and can be emptied 
aaa _— so that the scavenger need not 

ae novel closets are shown at stall No. 22 
y Messrs. Evered & Co., one of which has 





_ selected by the judges for further trial. 
“patent pneumatic 


is described as a 





closet with automatic seat attachment to valve, 
and high-pressure closed cistern.” The basin 
is of the wash-down type, and possesses no 
features of particular interest. The novelty is 
in the cistern, which is a closed galvanised-iron 
cylinder holding two gallons of water, and 
which remains empty until the seat is pushed 
down. The pressure on the seat actuates a 
valve, and allows the water in the supply-pipe 
to flow up the flush-pipe into the cistern, 
where the contained air is compressed to an 
extent corresponding with the pressure of the 
water. With a water pressure of seventy 
pounds the necessary two gallons will enter 
the cistern in less than a minute. As soon as 
the pressure on the seat is withdrawn, the 
supply-valve closes automatically, and in so 
doing opens the flush-pipe, down which the 
compressed air in the cistern forces the water 
therefrom to the closet-basin with great 
velocity. It is claimed that, as the inlet and 
outlet passages cannot both be open at the 
same time there can never be any waste of 
water. The other closet is a pedestal valve- 
closet, the mechanism being placed out of the 
way under the back portion of the seat, and 
being operated by pulling the chain of the 
syphon-cistern, as in the case of wash-out and 
wash-down closets: the area of the water in 
the basin is about 93 in. by 8 in. 

Messrs. Adams & Co.’s principal exhibit at 
stall No. 23 is an installation of their patent 
sewage-lift, which is designed to raise sewage 
from a lower to a higher level without pump- 
ing. It can be used for raising sewage 
from basements which are below the level 
of the adjacent sewers. The same firm 
exhibit a patent wedge disc-valve or penstock. 
An ingenious and useful improvement is the 
“Improved Disconnecting and _ Inspection 
Syphon-trap,” in which the clearing arm is a 
direct continuation of the drain, the trap itself 
being skewed to one side for the purpose. We 
may also mention the hospital slop-sink with 
foot-action, the “Helios” urinals, and the 
glazed-ware water-closet cisterns. 

Messrs. George Skey & Co. at stall 1\No.- 24 
exhibit numerous drain-traps, sinks, water- 
closets, &c., the most notable perhaps being 
the small “Scientific” closet for infants. 
Their “Spiralvent” chimney-top has been 
selected by the judges for further trial. Messrs. 
Sutton & Co. (stall No. 25) exhibit their very 
clever “Wyvurst” channels, terminals, and 
inlets for man-hole bottoms, by the use of 
which splashing is avoided, and special bends 
are not required ; a slight additional depth of 
man-hole is necessary, but this is an advantage 
as far as the flow of sewage through the man- 
hole is concerned. The “ Flush-joint” drain- 
pipes have Stanford’s composition on the end 
of the spigot as well as around the circum- 
ference, and are run with cement-grout, as in 
Hassall’s and other pipes. 

Day's “Stafford”? waste-water closet is so 
well known as to need no description. At the 
next stall (No. 27) Messrs. William Boydell & 
Sons show their patent street-gulley and their 
patent gate-hanger, which is a plate of iron for 
building into walls, and intended to supersede 
hanging-stones. 

Mould’s patent boiler-bath (stall No. 28) is 
quite a novelty, having been patented onlya 
few months ago. It is a combined bath and 
stove, useful for cottages where gas is not laid 
on, but, as the material throughout is cast iron, 
there is, we think, some danger of cracking. 
Folding wood tops are supplied, so that the 
bath can be used as a table when not required 
for its proper purpose. It is also claimed for 
the apparatus that it renders the washhouse 
furnace unnecessary, as all water required for 
washing can be boiled in the bath. 

At stall No. 29 Mr. John Jones shows his 
well-known drain-stoppers, both “Bag” and 
“ Screw-expanding,” together with his smoke- 
machine, manhole-covers, traps, and other 
drainage-appliances, &c. Messrs. Martineau, 
Beames, & Madeley, at the next stall, have a 
miscellaneous display of sanitary and fire-ex- 
tinguishing appliances. They also show a 
“ Self-Heating” soldering iron, which contains 
a receptacle for benzine or other inflammable 
liquids, and Pullen’s patent paint-lamp, “The 
Scorcher,” which has been selected by the 
judges for further trial. 

Messrs. Burn Bros., at stall No. 32, display an 
excellent assortment of cast-iron drain-pipes, 
inspection-chambers, bends, traps, &c., as well 
as their patent expanding drain-stopper, which 
consists of an indiarubber tube with air-pump, 
and canvas bags of various sizes for slipping 





over the tube according to the size of the 





drain to be tested; the whole apparatus 
is very light, and cannot fail to be a great 
boon to the sanitary inspector and en- 
gineer. To architects, however, the most 
interesting exhibit at this stall is an installation 
of Messrs. Court & Binny’s patent system of 
hot-water warming apparatus, which consists 
of a “heater” in which the water is warmed 
by steam, either “live” or exhaust, and a 
pump, operated by steam power, for forcing 
the water through the circulation pipes. The 
advantages of the system are obvious : smaller 
pipes may be used, a quicker circulation can be 
obtained, the temperature throughout the pipe 
system is. more equal, the water can be forced 
through dips in the pipes without difficulty, and 
rooms below the “ heater” can be served quite 
as well as rooms above it. This is the first 
time the apparatus has been shown in England. 
It has been selected by the judges for further 
trial, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
the merits of the system will insure its frequent 
adoption, especially in large buildings. 

Among the next few stalls we noticed the 
Mansfield ventilators and chimney-pots (which 
have been selected for further trial), Edwards’s 
patent socket-connexion between lead and 
earthenware, Cooper’s suction-disc for remov- 
ing obstructions in waste-pipes, and Barra- 
clough’s tin-lined lead pipe with asbestos 
between the two metals, this also being 
selected for further trial. 

Dr. Barr’s invention, the “ Sterilite” filter is 
shown by the Sterilite Filter Co. at stall No. 
40, and will be further tested by the judges. 
It is designed to supersede those filters in 
which fragile “candles” form the filtering 
media, the variation consisting in the auto- 
matic deposition of “ Sterilite” on a “coil: of 
stout aluminium wire covered with cambric 
cloth of special make.” Before passing an 
opinion on the invention we must await the 
judges’ report, but we must say that there 
appears to us to be danger in trusting blindly a 
filtering medium deposited automatically, 
especially when we are told that, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost care in manufacture, at: léast 
one-third of the Pasteur (Chamberland) 
“candles” are rejected by the makers, on 
testing, as being more or less defective. 

At succeeding stalls we noticed models and 
drawings of the Horsfall refuse-furnace, show- 
ing recent improvements ; Messrs. Thomas 
Ash & Co.’s “ Acme” ventilators (Cooper’s 
patent), selected for further trial, and Jones’s 
patent combination bath, which is very cleverly 
arranged for use as a bath, sink, “dolly-tub,” 
and table. At stall No. 45 Messrs. Hughes & 
Lancaster exhibit the well-known Shone hydro- 
pneumatic ejector for raising sewage, and also 
an installation of the Fischer system of water- 
filtration, in which hollow blocks of pervious 
stoneware, placed in a tank, are the filtering 
media. Itisclaimed that an installation of this 
kind requires only one-eighth of the space _re- 
quired for a sand filter of equal capacity. This 
apparatus has been selected for further trial. 
We may mention also the Leeds Art Pottery 
and Tile Company for their excellent faience, 
Messrs. Stock, Sons, & Taylors for their 
hydraulic ram, and Messrs. A. R. Dean & Co. 
for hot-water and steam radiators. 

Messrs. J. Duckett & Son exhibit a simple 
louvred air-brick (for which a bronze medal 
seems to us to have been rather unnecessarily 
awarded) and a set of urinals, glazed with a 
beautiful] amber enamel. Besides their well- 
known types of waste-water closets, they also 
show a new form in which the pedestal and trap 
are above the floor; but this would be all the 
better if the tipper were designed to discharge 
three gallons instead of two. 

Perhaps the greatest novelty in the exhibi- 
tion is the installation of Messrs. Kerrill & 
Hunter’s ventilating fans in connexion with 
closets and urinals. The water required for 
filling the flushing cisterns is utilised for 
operating the fans, which are said to extract 
200 cubic feet of air per minute with’a 60 lbs. 
pressure of water. The simplicity, ingenuity, 
and automatic nature of the apparatus deserve 
high praise. 

Mr. David Hurst’s “ Record Adjustable Auto- 
matic” water-closet (stall No. 53) is on the same 
general lines as Evered’s pneumatic closet 
already described. Messrs. Oates & Green ex- 
hibit their cream-glazed stoneware manger 
and salt-glazed wash tub, and also many other 
excellent sanitary goods, which lack: of space 
prevents us adequately describing ; the rich 
colour and fine glaze of their salt-glazed ware 
should, however, be mentioned. Ses sae 





Most of the remaining stalls are occupied 
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with miscellaneous exhibits which have little 
or no interest to our readers, but brief mention 
may be made of the exceptions to this generali- 
sation. Among these are Messrs. Arkinstall 
Bros.’ “ Simplex” cinder-sifters ; the Adamant 
Company’s opaline, and adamant plaster and 
chromolith ; Orr’s ‘Duresco”; Morton’s 
“ Tynecastle” canvas ; “ Willesden” waterproof 
papers and canvas ; James Jones’s reversible 
window fittings, which are among the 
simplest, cheapest, and best we have seen; 


the “Maiche” automatic water - sterilising 
apparatus; Jackson’s “patent  self-feeding 
circulating instantaneous |domestic water- 


boiler” ; Stott’s mercury gas-governor ; J. E. 
Webb’s “Vaillard Desmaroux” water-steri- 
liser; J. Defries & Sons’ Pasteur (Cham- 
berland) filters and “ Equifex” disinfecting 
appliances (another interesting exhibit of this 
firm is Dr. Scurfield’s ventilation-indicator) ; and 
A. R. Dean’s fibrous plaster. At Stall No. 177, 
among other books, we noticed a book of dia- 
grams, with brief descriptions, on practical 
hygiene, designed and written by Mr. 
Knight, the curator of the Exhibition, which 
should be of use to students and teachers. 

We trust that we have made it clear that the 
Exhibition is full of interest and variety, and 
well worth a visit from all engaged in the de- 
sign and construction of buildings. 





The following are the awards of the judges 
in connexion with the Exhibition, omitting those 
exhibits which it does not come within our pro- 
vince to notice :— 


Silver Medals. 


Adams & Co., Birmingham : Automatic Sewage Lift. 

Cannon Hollow-ware Company : Bilston, Enamelled 
Cast Iron. 

J. Defries & Sons, London: Pasteur (Chamber- 
land) Filter. 

J. Defries & Sons, London: “ Equifex” Pressure 
Disinfecting Apparatus. 

Ferrybridge Foundry Company, Ferrybridge : “ Fry- 
ston” Range. 

Hughes & Lancaster, London: Shone’s Hydro- 
Pneumatic Ejector. 

Maiche, Ltd., London : Automatic Water-Steriliser. 

J. Stott & Co, Oldham : Mercury Gas-governor. 

Jas. E. Webb, London : “ Vaillard Desmaroux” Water- 


Steriliser. 
Bronze Medals. 


The Adamant Company, Birmingham: Adamant 
Plaster for Walls and Ceilings. 

Adams & Co., Birmingham : Wedge Disc Valve. 

— Brothers, Birmingham : “ Simplex ” Cinder- 
sifter. 

A. Boake Roberts & Co., London: Liquid Sulphur 
Dioxide for Disinfection. 

Burn Bros, London : Expanding Drain-Stopper. 

The Cannon Hollow-ware Company, Bilston: The 
“ Chef” Gas Cooker. 

Davis Gas Stove Company, London : Automatic Gas 

Stove. 
A. R. Dean, Birmingham : Low-pressure Ventilating 
Radiator. 

A. R. Dean, Birmingham : Fibrous Plaster. 

. Duckett & Son, Burnley: “Louvre” Air Bricks. 

I Duckett & Son, Burnley: Enamelled Glazed 

Urinals. 

Eclipse Brass and Copper Company, Halifax: 

——— Self-Feeding Water-boiler. 

‘arrer, Barber, & Co., Birmingham: The “ Helli- 
well” System of Glazing. 

Farrer, Barber, & Co., Birmingham : Combined Sink 
and Lavatory. 

Formalin Hygienic Company, London : Formalin. 

W. Harriman & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne: Floor 
Channels, with Sockets for Waste Pipes. 

W. Harriman & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne : Barron’s 
Channel Bends made to pass a Drain Plug. 
James Jones, Birmingham: Reversible Window with 

Lines and Weights. 

Bernard Kuhn, London : Chinosol. 

Leeds Art Pottery and Tile Company, Leeds : Wall 
Decorations in Leeds Faience. 

C. A. Line, Birmingham : Willesden Paper. 

C. A. Line, Birmingham : Tynecastle Canvas. 

Mould’s Patent Boiler Bath Company, Birmingham : 
Boiler Bath. 

Newton Chambers & Co., Sheffield : Izal. 

Oates & Green, Halifax : Glazed Stoneware Manger. 

Oates & Green, Halifax : Salt Glazed Wash Tub and 
Rubber Combined. 

Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Birmingham : Jones 
Combination Bath. 

Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Birmingham : Ventilated 
Hot Closet for Eagle Stove. 

Pendleton Sanitary Engineering- Company, Man- 
chester: Dr. Quine’s Ashbin. 

Rowe, Bros., & Co., Birmingham : Lead Pipe Made 
in any Length. 

Sanitary Ventilating Syndicate, Dublin : Water-closet 
Ventilating Fan, worked by high-pressure supply 
to flushing cistern. 

Shanks & Co., Barrhead : “ Perfecto” Lavatory. 

Shanks & Co., Barrhead : “ Perfecto ” Bath. 

Silicate Paint Company, London : “ Duresco.” 








Stocks, Sons, & Taylor, Birmingham : Hydraulic Ram 

with Valve. 

Summerscales & Co., Keighley : Washing Machine 

for Disinfecting under Steam Pressure. 

Sutton & Co., Overseal : Green’s “ Wyvurst ” Channels 

and Inlets for Manholes. , 

Twyford’s, Hanley: “Axis” Water-closet, with 

screw brass joint. 

Twyford’s, Hanley : Triple Vegetable Sink. 

Twyford’s, Hanley: “Ideal” Sink in two compart- 

ments. 

Deferred for Practical Trial. 

Wm. Thomas Allen, Birmingham : Automatic Flush- 

ing Tank. 

T. Ash & Co., Birmingham : “ Acme” Ventilator. 

A. Barraclough & Co., Heckmondwike: “ Eureka” 

’ Lead Waterpipe. 

Burn Bros., London: Steam Heater for Hot-water 
Warming and Supply. 

Burn Bros., London: A Court and Binny’s System of 
Hot-water Warming and Supply. 

J. Duckett & Son, Burnley: Automatic Grease 
Flusher. 

J. Duckett & Son, Burnley: Automatic Syphon 
Cistern. 

Evered & Co., London : Automatic Flushing Tank. 

Farrer, Barber, & Co., Birmingham: Automatic 
Flushing Tank. 

Hughes & Lancaster, London : Fischer System of 
Water Filtration. 

Geo. Jennings, London : Duplex Supply and Sanitary 


Waste Valve. 

Mansfield Patents Company, Mansfield: Chimney 
Pot. 

Mansfield Patents Company, Mansfield : “ Mansfield” 
Ventilator. 


Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Birmingham: “ Vic- 
toria” Ventilator. 

Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Birmingham: “Em- 
press” Ventilator. 

Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Birmingham, “ Stan- 
dard” Ventilator. 

Plant & Co., Birmingham : Zinc Roofing. 

“ Septic ” Tank Syndicate, Exeter : “ Septic ” Tank. 

Shanks & Co., Barrhead : Non-concussion Taps. 

G. Skey & Co., Tamworth : Spiralvent Chimney Top. 

Sterilite Filter Company, Bury : Sterilite Filters. 

Sutton & Co., Union Pottery, Overseal, near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch: Quarries for Heating Drying 
Sheds. 

Twyford’s, Limited, Hanley: “ Twycliffe” Syphon 
Closet. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE opening meeting of session 1898-99 of 
this Association was held on Friday last week 
in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, 
President, occupying the chair. 


Annual Report and Balance-sheet. 


The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the adoption of the annual 
report and balance-sheet was moved by Mr. 
Hampden W. Pratt, past President. The report 
will be found on page 145 and subsequent 
pages of the new “Brown Book,” and from it 
we learn that eighty-nine new members were 
elected during the session, fourteen members 
re-joined, andithe losses by death, resignation, 
and other causes, amounted to thirty-five. The 
Jubilee Premises Sub-Committee has met from 
time to time, and it has been decided that 
before establishing a fund for acquiring new 
premises it is desirable to formulate some defi- 
nite scheme, and with this view a well-known 
surveyor and Jand agent has been consulted, 
and steps have been taken to submit to the 
Committee offers and proposals for suitable 
sites or premises. By this means it is hoped 
before long to bring the matter to a practical 
issue. The report states that the Register of 
Assistants has again proved of great service to 
members, the number of applications for 
assistants being larger than in previous ses- 
sions. The educational work has shown an 
improvement over previous sessions, although 
there wasa slight falling off in the number of 
students attending some of the ‘classes. The 
excess of income over expenditure, which has 
been carried to premises and general fund, was 
150. 

Mr. H.W. Pratt, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, said it was gratifying 
that the membership at the end of last session 
was the largest they had ever had, because 
that not only showed that there was a yearly 
accession of members, but that old members 
retained their membership, while there were 
others who rejoined, and thus old and young 
combined for the good of the Association. 
The meetings were well attended last session, 
and some excellent papers were read. The 








educational work of the Association was well 





maintained, although the number of students 
fell off slightly. The work done was, on the 
whole, very good and encouraging. The com- 
mittee had had to report again that fewer 
students went up into the advanced divisions 
and that was a source of great dissatisfaction 
to them, as it must be to them all, and some 
alteration had been made this year in the diy 
sions, which he hoped would have the desireq 
effect. The probability was that the alteration 
would increase the attendance in Division I. 
but he hoped there would be no falling off in 
Division II, The Studio and the School of 
Design had been carried on successfully ; the 
Studio, thanks to the enthusiasm and the 
arduous attention shown by Mr. Lewis; and 
the School of Design, thanks to the visitors, 
past presidents, and other eminent members of 
the profession, who had so kindly and cour- 
teously given their assistance in the past as, no 
doubt, they would in the future. The balance- 
sheet showed a very satisfactory condition of 
affairs, and there was a balance on the right 
side of 150/. The subscriptions were slightly 
in excess of last year’s in consequence of the 
larger membership. There was another satis- 
factory fact to mention, and that was that the 
students’ fees for lectures and classes had again 
been sufficient to pay the lecturers ; but there 
was not a great surplus, and if it were not for 
the members who derived no educational ad- 
vantages, the Association would not be able to 
meet its expenses, 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said it was an agreeable duty he had to 
perform seeing that there was a balance on the 
right side of the account, as well as a reserve 
fund for contingencies ; and it was particu- 
larly easy to second such a motion when it had 
been moved by their Treasurer, under whose 
able guidance last session as President the 
Association had flourished. It was a sad fact 
that the attendances in the higher division 
of the curriculum were unsatisfactory. He 
wished the profession realised more fully that 
the Association was founded and maintained 
to encourage the training of bond fide archi- 
tects—of men who were going through a 
regular course of training in architects’ offices. 
The Association did not pretend to compete 
with polytechnics and so-called schools of 
architecture, in which a number of men 
destined for all kinds of trades, and especially 
the building trade, went through an architec- 
tural course. The Association was particularly 
for architectural pupils and that class of men, 
and if principals would bear that in mind, and 
urge that point more on students who could 
afford to join the classes, he felt sure there 
would not be a falling-off in the attendance ip 
the higher division. 

Mr. Owen Fleming said he desired to ask 
three questions, of which he had given the 
President notice. 1. Were the Committee yet 
in a position to make any definite statement as 
to the probable locality of the proposed new 
premises? 2. Were any, and if so, what pro- 
visions to be made in the new premises for the 
adequate training of students in the scientific 
handling of materials? 3. Whether it was the 
intention of the Committee to obtain the 
approval of the general body before com- 
mitting the Association to any particular 
scheme ? 

The President said he must answer the first 
question in the negative ; the Committee had 
not decided upon any definite place for the 
new premises. The other questions weré 
referred to in the address which he was about 
to deliver. : 

The motion having been carried, Mr. E. 
Howley Sim, senior hon. secretary, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the hon. auditors, Messrs. 
H. P. G. Maule and J. W. Stonhold. 

Mr. G. B. Carvill, hon. secretary, 
and the motion was carried. ¥ 

A long list of nominations having been read, 
the President announced that the following 
gentlemen had been reinstated :—Messrs. J. A- 
Jones, E. A. Rickards, W. N. Richards, A. E. 
Bartlett, A. F. Gadsdon, and F. H. Lynes. 

He also announced that Messrs. Alfred H. 
Hart and H. A. Satchell had resigned their 
seats upon the Committee in accordance with 
the Standing Orders, which require any office- 
bearer who is appointed to a paid office 
(lectureships) to resign. These gentlemen, 
however, submit themselves for re-election. 
Mr. Sim announced the following donations 
to the library :—‘ Specifications for Building 
Works,” by F. R. Farrow, presented by the 
Publisher of the Builder ; “ Architecture among 


seconded, 





the Poets,” by H. H. Statham, presented by 
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rd ; “ Academy Architecture, 1898,” 
hig "a. Koch ; and Be Portfolio of 
indian Architectural Drawings” (Part I.), pre- 
sented by E. W. Smith, of the; Archzeological 


dia. 
wt gh thanks having been accorded to 
sg ong se announced that the Conver- 
sazione would be held at the King’s Hall on 
the 21st inst. Several contributors had kindly 
lent pictures for the occasion, amongst others 
being Mr. Wyke Bayliss, Mr. Axel Haig, and 


Mr. H. W. Brewer. 
Presentation of Prizes, &c. 


he President then presented the prizes, 
sane and certificates gained during the past 
session. The following is the full list :— 


Number of Competitors for the various Prizes. 


A.A. Medals ee oo 19 
Measured Drawings Prize ‘ 8 
Essay Prize eee we nse ase 3 
Andrew Oliver Prize ... se ses 3 
Architectural Union Company’s Prize : 


Discussion Section Prize ae i 


A.A. Travelling Studentship, value 25/., and 
Bronze Medal, H. F. Waring. 

Second Prize, not awarded. 

A.A. Medal (Silver Medal and 5/. 5s.), F. Dare 

ham. i 
bg ses Prize, value 5/. 5s., T. Tyrwhitt. 

Essay Prize, value 10/. 10s. and Silver Medal, 
F. N. Reckitt. : 

Measured Drawings Prize, value 5/. 5s., A. M. 
Torrance. , 

Hon. Mention, J. G. N. Clift. : 
Andrew Oliver Prize, value 5/. 5s., A. J. Roddis. 

Arthur Cates Scholarship, value Io/. I0s., 
T. Bee. . 

Discussion Section Prize, not awarded. 

Architectural Union Company's Prize, not 

ded. 
“Tae: Divison I.—Silver Medal and 
A.A. Scholarship, value 6/. 6s., S. H. Goodwin ; 
Bronze Medal, H. S. Barrett ; Hon. Mention, S. 
Wheeler. Division I1.—Silver Medal, T. G. 
Lucas; Bronze Medal, W. M. Settle; Hon. 
Mention, H. T. Bromley. : 

Studio : Division I—Silver Medal and Certi- 
ficate, not awarded ; Bronze Medal and Certi- 
ficate, C. H. F. Comyn. Division II,—Silver 
Medal and Certificate, C. E. New; Bronze 
Medal and Certificate, J. G. N. Clift. 

ORDER OF MERIT.—Division I. :—Greek and 
Roman Orders.—S. H. Goodwin, Certificate and 
Book ; C. L. Fleming Williams, B. J. McAdam. 
Elementary Construction—S. H. Goodwin, 
Certificate and Book; H. S. Barrett, A. R. 
Conder. English Architecture.—S. H. Good- 
win, Certificate and. Book; H. S. Barrett, C. 
L. Fleming Williams. Elementary Physics, 
Formula, and Calculations —S. H. Goodwin, 
Certificate and Book ; W. J. Davies, Certificate 
and Book ; P. B. Dannatt, S. Wheeler. Plane 
and Solid Geometry.—S. H. Goodwin, Certifi- 
cate and Book: A. R. Conder, H. S. Barrett. 
Mensuration, Land Surveying, and Levelling.— 
S. H. Goodwin, Certificate and Book; P. B. 
Dannatt, C. Brés. 

Division II, : — Construction —T. G. Lucas, 
Certificate and Book ; W. M. Settle, L. I. Wood. 
Materials.—T. G. Lucas, Certificate and Book ; 
R.T. Miller, W. M. Settle. Stresses and Strains. 
—H. T. Bromley, Certificate; W.H. Collin, Cer- 
tificate; G. H. Smith, T.G. Lucas. Drainage and 
Water Supply.—T. G. Lucas, Certificate ; W.H. 
Collin. Ventilation, Lighting, and Heating.— 
R. T. Miller, Certificate ; T. G. Lucas, J.B. A. 
Phillips. Specifications and Estimates. — J. 
Ormrod, Certificate; M. G. Pechell, F. J. O. 
Smith. Elementary Class of Design.—Silver 
Medal, Certificate, and Scholarship value 5/. 5s., 
A. H. Goslett ; Bronze Medal and Certificate, 
R. H. Butterworth ; Hon. Mention, G. Bailey, 
and F. J. Corfield. Advanced Class of Design.— 
Silver Medal, Certificate, and Scholarship value 
5I. 5s. C. L. Brierley ; Bronze Medal and Cer- 
tificate, F. N. Reckitt. Perspective—L, G. 
Detmar, Book. 


The President's Address. 


The President then delivered the following 
address :— 

Gentlemen and Brother Students in Archi- 
tecture,—In addressing you this evening I feel 
my first duty is to thank you for electing me to 
the honoured position of your President for 
the ensuing year. In accepting that important 
and responsible position, let me assure you that 
my heart is thoroughly in my work, and it will 
be .my first and last aim to pass on the good 








traditions of this chair unsullied to my 
successor. 

With regard to the custom, your President’s 
Annual Address, it may be looked upon by 
many as a necessary evil, and, perhaps, by 
none more so than the President himself. 
However, custom it is, and I maintain on the 
whole a healthful custom, as although in- 
volving almost necessarily some repetition, it 
enables us to look at things from a somewhat 
different point of view, it may open up some 
further field for thought, and, again, it may 
perhaps, from year to year, help to inspire or 
to rekindle enthusiasm for the great work 
a carried on by the Architectural Associa- 
ion. 

Having completed our fifty years’ life as an 
Association, and entering now upon the first 
session of a new decade, we are in a measure 
able to review the past with considerable 
satisfaction, and, with past experience to guide 
us, to look forward with every hope of even 
greater success in the future. The very useful 
review of the history of the Association given 
in your late President’s address renders it, I 
am glad to say, unnecessary for me to dwell 
further upon the historical side except only as 
far as it touches upon the progress in the 
educational work of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. The first object of the promoters of the 
Association was perhaps necessarily a some- 
what limited one, and it must be a source of 
no small gratification to Professor Kerr and 
Mr. Arthur Cates (now our oldest member), 
and other of the promoters who are still amongst 
us, to whom we all owe so much, to see the 
vigorous plant that has grown from the small 
seed they planted and nourished with so much 
care fifty years ago. Whilst we should never 
lose sight of the debt of gratitude we owe to 
the first promoters of the Architectural 
Association, yet I feel sure that they will be the 
first to acknowledge that the good work has 
been well carried forward by many able 
workers, to whom we owe an equal debt of 
gratitude ; and more especially to those who 
were the means of bringing about the great 
revolution in our mode of work, and launching 
the new scheme of education. 

Useful as the educational work of the Asso- 
ciation had been up till 1891, and successful 
in many ways as had been the results of the 
noble and generous voluntary support given in 
teaching and otherwise—and again, whilst it 
cannot be denied that the enthusiasm inspired 
amongst students was as great, if not even 
greater, under the old voluntary system, more 
especially in such sections as the old Class 
of Design, yet undoubtedly with the rise of 
numerous Schools of Art and the demands 
for systematic education in every branch of 
art and science, it became absolutely necessary, 
if we were to maintain our position as an 
educational body, that our whole system should 
be worked upon more methodical lines than 
heretofore ; and further that our educational 
work should not be dependent solely on 
voluntary effort. How much this great need 
was felt by those most interested in our 
welfare, for many years before its accom- 
plishment became possible, is purely a matter 
of history. 

With what care and surprising thoroughness 
the new scheme was at last launched, and 
became a living factor for good, under the able 
direction of our energetic past presidents, Mr. 
Stokes and Mr. Baggallay, and no less energetic 
secretaries, Farrow, Gale, and Goldsmith, we 
haveample evidence in the original Curriculum. 
This Curriculum was at once simple and com- 
prehensive ; and the fact that so few altera- 
tions to the original scheme have been found 
nececessary, speaks wonders for the care and 
insight of its framers. Such changes as have 
been made from time to time are the outcome 
of experience in actual working, and that further 
modifications will have to be made in the near 
future is more than probable. Good as our 
start in thorough educational work has been, 
we do not for a moment think that our system 
is yet by any means perfect. Indeed, there are 
palpable deficiencies, and especially as regards 
the technical and practical branches of our 
work, upon which I shall say a few words 
later on. 

You will, I hope, agree with me when I say 
that it is not well that we should always be 
looking only at the bright side of the picture. 
There is certainly another side, and it is much 
better to face it; and as it is a matter that 
affects the whole body, I trust you will forgive 
me if I state certain facts concerning the work 
of the last few sessions, 


One of the greatest disappointments is, per- 
haps, in finding how few students compara- 
tively work through the four years’ course 
proposed by the original and still recommended 
by the present Curriculum. It is very hard to 
judge exact results by figures only, as a 
majority of our students take up various sub- 
jects, the Studio work, or especial courses of 
lectures, separately. I will, therefore, not 
attempt to compare averages, as it would 
probably be misleading ; nevertheless, it is 
distinctly disappointing to find that out of all 
the students who have joined during the years 
1891 to 1894 and 1895 inclusive, only eighteen 
have taken the complete four years’ course. 
Of this number seven students commenced 
their studies in the session 1891-92 ; five in 
session 1892-93; five in session 1893-94; one 
in session 1894-95. 

These figures at least indicate that the four 
years’ course is either not generally popular 
amongst students or otherwise that the majority 
of students do not, under our present system of 
pupilage, find it practicable to carry forward a 
regular four years’ course of Architectural 
Association instruction in addition to their 
other work ; and it must not be forgotten that 
the more industrious and ambitious students, 
or those with more time at their disposal, are 
tempted, and I think wisely so, to join the 
Royal Academy Schools, and carry on the 
Royal Academy work conjointly with that 
of the Association. This in itself may to 
some extent tell against the success of the four 
years’ course originally proposed. What do 
we learn from the experience of our various 
Divisions of work? When the work was 
divided into four Divisions, it was Divisions III. 
and IV. that were poorly attended ; when the 
work was re-arranged in three Divisions, it 
was Division III. that languished, and now that 
the curriculum is once more modified. and 
excellently arranged for the complete work to 
be included in two divisions, it is in the ad- 
vanced classes of Division II. that there is still 
the greatest falling off. Indeed, so much was 
this the case during the last session that the 
Committee have felt that it was desirable to 
remove the valuable lectures on General His- 
tory, and those on Stresses and Strains, from 
Division II. to Division [., and to make Land 
Surveying, originally in Division I., one of the 
extra subjects. 

This will, perhaps, tend to make the lectures 
in Division I. still more popular, and .we hope 
at the same time increase the attendance at 
the remaining classes in Division II. But I am 
not confident that it will altogether solve the 
problem as to why it is that the majority of 
students do not follow on through the advanced 
classes. 

Personally, my view is that, taking into con- 
sideration the present system of pupilage and 
other difficulties that beset the architectural 
student, a four years’ course, unless under a 
regular college system, is too long, and that a 
curriculum drawn up for a three years’ com- 
plete course would be more popular and 
successful ; not that I think four years under 
regular systematic work too much—fer se— 
but when supplemented by office and other 
work, it becomes impracticable. In saying 
this, I am aware that it is possible for a student 
to cram through the lectures and other classes 
in two years, but in doing so he must miss 
much of the studio work. This course cannot 
be too strongly deprecated. That it is resorted 
to by some as a means of cramming up for 
and passing the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ examination in a limited time, is, I 
regret to say, only tootrue. Again, it is found 
that many students, after passing through 
Division I., go to a private tutor, for getting 
up the advanced subjects, with the same object. 
It is, I fear, one of the inevitable evils of this 
otherwise most useful examinatlon, that 
students are tempted to consider the passing of 
this examination the goal of their ambition, 
and to make the historical, theoretical, and 
scientific side of architecture the main feature 
of their studies, too often to the detriment of 
the practical art and craft side of their 
education. 

Whilst I am most firmly convinced that the 
reading, the study, and the preparation that is 
necessary for these examinations is simply 
invaluable to the student as a means to an end, 
and that even the examination itself may be, 
and is, in many cases, an incentive to work, 
yet one cannot but deplore that the passing of 
the examination is the end far too often worked 
for, and not architecture. There are cer tain 
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the man whose only or principal qualification 
to-being an artist is the passing of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects examination, as 
opposed to the artist who uses the examination, 
as it is intended to be used, as an accessory 
to his art—the former invariably wants to tell 
you all about it—he has a wonderful liking 
to ‘discourse upon his book-learned art to 
others, and is sublimely critical as to what tis 
and is not correct in style, &c. 

For fear of being misunderstood, however, 
let me repeat that I believe the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ examina- 
tions, within limits, to be a great lever for 
good, both as an incentive to study, and asa 
test of study. If these examinations are not, 
as they never should be considered, or thought 
of, as .a test of art, they may I think in a 
measure be fairly considered as a certain quali- 
fication in the very necessary scientific side of 
our art. But having said this, I feel I am only 
expressing the views of all who have interested 
themselves in the educational work of the 
Architectural Association when I emphatically 
assert that in no way whatever do we as an 
educational body encourage a_ system of 
cramming students for the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, or any other 
architectural examination; and we most 
strongly deprecate the idea of our classes 
being used for that end, to the detriment of the 
studio work, which, as I have before said, must 
of necessity be the case, if students attempt to 
confine their studies to atwo years’ course. No, 
gentlemen, the whole scheme of our educa- 
tional work is based upon a much firmer 
foundation than is involved in cramming. 

It was the aim of the framers of our new 
scheme, and the great desire of those who have 
carried on that scheme, to lay a solid founda- 
tion of elementary education, and to build up 
gradually a superstructure, that should be as 
perfect in its parts as we could make it; and 
in this system was it, do you think, for one 
moment desired that historical, theoretical, or 
even scientific study should be the backbone of 
the work? Surely not! Thestudio work, and 
all that is involved in it, I venture to say, 
was intended to be the backbone of all other 
study—and that the subjects therein taught, 
should throughout be worked conjointly with 
the lectures, classes, or divisions. It is here 
that a student will first learn to express his 
thoughts and ideas with his pencil—it is here 
that he will learn the beauty, relative propor- 
tion, and value of ornament and mouldings— 
it is here that he will be able to formulate his 
ideas into actual working formula—it is here 
that he will be able to test the value of what 
he has learnt in other sections—and last, but 
not least, it is in the studio that he will learn 
the fundamental principles of design, and 
having gained confidence in himself, will have 
many unrestricted opportunities of showing 
that individuality in design which I trust it 
will ever be the object of the Association to 
encourage. It is for these reasons I say that 
the studio work should be considered by 
our students as the very basis of all other 
work, 

Amongst our many really able instructors, it 
would seen invidious to pick out any one name, 
when all, in their particular spheres of work, 
are so thoroughly good, was it not for the fact, 
that lam now more particularly dealing with 
the studio work, but I think all who know Mr. 
Lewis will agree with me that he is simply 
facile princeps in his position as Studio In- 
structor. 

Whilst speaking of the value of studio work 
I want to take the opportunity of calling very 
special attention to one important section of 
it—I refer to the School of Design. In the 
August number of Architectural Association 
Notes you may have noticed that I took the 
opportunity, at the request of the Committee, 
of inserting a short note upon what, in our new 
Brown Book, we call the School of Design 
and Handicraft. Our older members will re- 
member how popular was the old Class of 
Design in years gone by. I have previously 
referred to the enthusiasm in connexion with 
this class under the old voluntary system. Many 
men, who are now in full blown practice, will 
remember with feelings of gratitude to the 
Architectural Association, the great help this old 
Class of Design was to them in their early days, 
and Iam sure lam only expressing the feelings of 
many when I say I shall not only jremember 
the class with feelings oi gratitude for the good 
I obtained from it, but with feelings of affection 
for the many friendships that resulted from our 
social intercourse and friendly rivalry. Now, 


gentlemen, this is the class in our present 
system that binds us most closely with the 
past. It is this class that is most closely allied 
to the voluntary system of teaching. The in- 
structors, or to be more correct, I should say 
the visitors in this case, give their services 
freely and ungrudgingly for the good of the 
cause as of old, yet, withal, I regret to say that 
we have to deplore a falling off in this School 
of Design, both in membership and quality of 
work. It has puzzled the Committee a good 
deal to try and find out the real cause of this 
general falling off.. It surely cannot be that 
there is less enthusiasm amongst students for 
this all important branch of study. I donot be- 
lieve for a moment that there is now less ability 
among our students than at any previous period 
of the history of the Architectural Association. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
that with all the advantages we have been trying 
to heap up for the future happy student of the 
Architectural Association that we comparatively 
old fogies shall in another decade be left far 
behind, and be looking on with wonder and 
astonishment at the freaks and fancies of the 
twentieth century style—whatshall we call it?— 
the coglomerate style, invented by those 
geniuses we hatched and nourished with so 
much care in the folds of the Architectural 
Association. But joking aside—it is my earnest 
hope that this School of Design may be a great 
success during the present session, and in 
expressing my own wish, I am of course only 
speaking as Chairman on behalf of the 
committee. Feeling that the fee of 1/. Is. might 
be the real stumbling block in the way of 
many who would otherwise join, the committee 
have, and I think most wisely, decided to reduce 
the fee to the nominal sum of 5s. in both the 
Elementary and Advanced Class of Design. I 
trust that this inducement alone will be enough 
to make the class more really representative of 
the work of the students of the Architectural 
Association. One can only hope that on the 
principle that }you value most what you pay 
most for, that students will not value less what 
they are paying so little for. The very name, 
and the object of the class, should, of course, 
in itself be an ample inducement for any 
enthusiastic student to join. If, however, 
further inducement were needed, surely a 
glance at the list of names of visitors who, 
although all busy men, are ready to give their 
time, energies, and experience freely and 
voluntarily for the good of the students, should 
be sufficient. I will not now say more on this 
subject, except to add that the Committee will 
watch with hopeful interest the result of its 
endeavour to meet the convenience and re- 
quirements of the students in every possible 
way. 

We now come to the latter part of our title: 
“School of Handicraft.” This question is so 
mixed up with that of premises that it is hard 
to speak of them apart. Undoubtedly the want 
of success in this branch of our work is owing 
to the want of technical and demonstration 
workshops in our own building. - 

This being quite impossible at 56, Great 
Marlborough-street, the Committee in past 
years obtained permission for students to attend 
various workshops and Polytechnics, a list of 
which was given in the Brown Book. The re- 
sults are not encouraging, and personally I 
think the reasons are obvious. Suffice it to say 
at present, that during the past session not a 
single student applied to be allowed to attend 
the Trades Training Schools, or the Battersea 
and Chelsea Polytechnics. Twelve students 
however attended the Masonry and Leadwork 
classes at the Regent-street Polytechnic under 
the direction of the L.C.C. Technical Educa- 
tion Board. But 12 out of 176 students is, 
indeed, a small proportion. I suppose that 
amongst the average students of the present 
day, there is no need more conspicuously 
apparent than the want of thoroughly practical 
knowledge of materials and their proper treat- 
ment constructionally and otherwise. Our 
lectures and instruction on theoretical con- 
struction are, of course, very valuable. But 
practical demonstration in a workshop by an 
expert, mason, carpenter, bricklayer, and 
plumber, would be of equal, if not of +greater 
value to the young student, andisin any casea 
very necessary adjunct to theoretical study. 
The advice given by the late Mr. Street;to a 
father who wished to send his son to him as a 
pupil, was : “ Please send your son to the work- 
shops of a good builder for a year before 
sending him to me,” and I feel confident that 
this was sound advice, and I only wish that it 





could be more generally followed within 


Se 


certain limits in places ‘where oth 
of practical training are unattainable 7°?" 

We all know what severe and prolonged 
workshop training is considered necessary for 
a civil or mechanical engineer. In a modified 
degree, it is not one bit less necessary that an 
architect should have a similar training as to 
the quality, uses, and correct treatment of the 
materials he has to deal with, in various kinds 
of building. It is simply deplorable, compara- 
tively speaking, how little really thorough 
practical: knowledge of: this kind exists, and 
what is worse, how little it is sought for 
amongst the great majority of students. This 
is not, of course, ‘an evil by any means 
confined to the present generation only 
The haphazard system of learning to be 
an architect by means of office and class 
training, and picking up the practical craft 
side as best you can, has been quite as much 
an evil of the past as it is of the present day— 
with this difference, however, that at the 
present time the facilities for practical craft 
training are so much greater than they were a 
few years ago, that there is less excuse for 
students not profiting by their numerous 
advantages. I am not; for a moment, urging 
that an architect should himself become a 
perfect craftsman in all trades. With the many 
qualifications that are considered requisite for 
an architect, life is far too short for such’ an 
ideal ; but I do assert that an architect, worthy 
of the name, should have such a personal 
practical knowledge of materials and actual 
workmanship that he can always utilise the 
former to the best advantage, and correct the 
latter when defective, in all trades ; to do this 
he must gain his experience on the actual 
building or by practical demonstration in the 
workshop. It is for this reason that I sincerely 
hope we shall before long see proper demon- 
stration workshops in direct connection with, 
if not under the same roof as, the present or 
future Architectural Association premises, » 
Until such arrangements can be made, I do 
hope that a larger proportion of the students 
will join such Polytechnic or other technical 
classes as they may find. most convenient, and - 
that all will take every possible opportunity of 
visiting various works in progress wherever 
possible. 

Principals can in a great measure help 
forward their pupils in this way, by allowing 
them continually to visit works they may have 
in hand, whereby the pupil can study the plans 
and details and building together. And further, 
I feel sure that there are many architects who 
have sufficient.interest in the education of their 
younger brethren to give to individual Archi- 
tectural Association students permission to 
visit their buildings. Personally, by previous 
a I should be: always pleased to 

O So. 

There are two other points bearing upon the 
work of the last session that I feel bound to 
touch upon. First, that the instructors do not 
think the “home work” is as good as it should 
be, and the second is the want of support given 
to the Modelling Class. : As regards the former, 
the Association cannot, of course, attempt to 
regulate the “homework” of students, but let 
me say that if they want to obtain the full 
benefit of the lectures and classes they pay for, 
homework is an invaluable accessory, and one 
which by being neglected leaves the individual 
student the main sufferer. And with reference 
to the latter, what I have said aswegards work- 
shop study applies with equal force to the study 
of modelling. Wholly independent of the 
intrinsic value of modelling as a means of 
learning form and proportion, and the value of 
light and shade under various conditions, and 
in various positions, it is one of the greatest 
helps to an architect being able to illustrate 
his.requirements as to ornament or intricate 
stone work, by modelling for the carver or 
mason—and it is a kind of illustration that both 
carver and mason appreciate far more than a 
pencil sketch, and greatly enhances the repu- 
tation and respect for an architect among the 
workmen. Somehow the great value of 
modelling is not properly appreciated. 

In Mr. Pomeroy we have an_ instructor 
second to none in the art, and this, combined 
with the simple facts that I have stated as 
regards the value of modelling to the architect, 
should tend to render this one of the most 
popular classes in the Architectural Association. 

I am afraid so far you have found what I 
have said very severely practical, but I cannot 
but feel that if we wish to make the Associa- 
tion work more thoroughly successful than it 
is, it is well that we should at times look at the 
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ctical side of things, and see where 
anne ss and weaknesses are, that we may 
be in a better position to remedy them. 

To turn now to more general subjects. 
Undoubtedly the greatest need of the Associa- 
tion at present is the want of new premises. 

For years past this need has been unceasingly 
felt. The prospect of new and more suitable 
remises has so often been foreshadowed, 
unhappily without any tangible result, that I 
cannot wonder that members should feel 
disappointed, and, consequently, somewhat 
apathetic on the subject. But I can assure 
those who are not immediately behind the 
scenes that the question is by no means an 
easy one, and beset with many difficulties. 
The Committee, as a body, certainly have not 
shirked the question. Time after time have 
different schemes been brought before them, 
and many hours have been spent in the inspec- 
tion of possible buildings, and yet on only two 
occasions have we come anywhere near a 
solution of our problem, and then only to find 
our hopes blighted by some unforeseen diffi- 
culties. The largeness of our requirements 
and the limited means at our disposal form the 
two great obstacles to the attainment of our 
long-deferred hope. 

In company with several of my predecessors 
in the chair, I had good reasons to hope that I 
should be able to bring before you this evening 
ascheme that would meet our requirements, 
and it is with much regret that I find myself 
at the last moment unable todo so. But I can 
say this much, that the Jubilee Premises Com- 
mittee have under consideration another 
scheme that we sincerely trust we shall be able 
to submit for your consideration at no distant 
date. As certain questions have lately been 
put to me on the subject, I will briefly state 
what I consider our needs are, and what I 
shall aim at obtaining in any scheme for new 
premises. 

In the first place, I should like to see our 
Architectural Association centre made much 
more of a true centre—a home, or club, if you 
like it better, of architectural life; a place 
where oneand all members could drop in at all 
reasonable hours of the day and enjoy the 
privileges of a good common room, where 
light refreshments could be obtained, and a 
comfortable reading and writing and smoking 
room; a place where one would not feel 
ashamed to ask a friend or client to meet one, 
and where the parents and guardians of any 
student might call without feeling that they 
were visiting a sort of architectural wholesale 
warehouse or counting-house ; and last, but not 
least, a place where country members or 
members of allied societies could call and feel 
that they had a homely centre in this great 
metropolis where they would be always 
welcome and couldmeet men of like interests 
to their own. 

Ihave no wish to draw any fantastic picture, 
but in my humble opinion a modified club life, 
such as I have referred to, would be of great 
service to the younger as weil as the older 
members of the profession. Within proper 
limits its tendency would undoubtedly be for 
good all round ; it would form a social back- 
ground to the otherwise serious educational 
work of the Association, which would reflect 
warmth of feeling and create a spirit of esprit 
de corps amongst its members. I could wish 
that there was some such club life in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, that it might be 
in reality what it should be, the proper social, 
as well as the professional, centre in London for 
all architects, 

In addition to good offices and library and 
class-room accommodation, it is, I think, desir- 
able that we should have our own meeting 
toom if possible, and a large, well-lighted and 
ventilated studio will be an essential feature ; 
and the next important new requirement should 
be demonstration workshops, an addition which 
will, I hope, be one of the great features of our 
Ps educational work. You will notice that 
pig the title demonstration workshops ; I 

0) advisedly. _Any scheme for extensive 
Workshops in various trades would (even if it 
— desirable) be entirely beyond our means. 

én who wish to attend regular workshops 
where they can see a large variety of work can 
—- make arrangements with some good 
mee to oy and they will no doubt obtain 

Cree ght into practical work. There are, 

ever, many obvious difficulties and I think 
pi objections to regular builders’ workshops 
raining. To begin with, any one who wishes 
po of training to be of real service to him 

make up his mind that no half measures 





will be successful. He must drop any sort of 
kid-glove ‘studentship, and be ready to work 
with his hands, and on the same footing as any 
ordinary mechanic. There are troublesome 
class difficulties and craft jealousies to be faced 
—a footing to be paid for ; added to whichthere 
are only too often influences of a low moral 
and degrading kind that cannot be healthful 
to the younger student just starting upon his 
life’s career ; and in saying this, I speak from 
personal experience. 

Again, hard manual work at the bench or 
banker may often be injurious to a man’s 
sketching and pencil work. 

It is for these reasons that I think the first 
practical training for architectural students 
should be in technical schools and demonstra- 
tion workshops rather than at the actual bench 
or banker at a builder’s works. If after such 
training a student can take the position of a 
clerk of works, or a place under a good clerk 
of works, I believe he will have precisely the 
kind of practical training that an architect 
requires. 

The demonstration workshops that I should 
like to see in connexion with the Architectural 
Association ought to consist of at least three 
large rooms : one for carpentry, a second for 
mason and bricklayers’ and tilers’ work, and a 
third for plumbing and general metal work. 
The furniture would, of course, consist of 
benches, bankers, lathes, and other necessary 
tools and appliances on a modified scale ; but, 
further, it should be furnished with models of 
wood, stone, and metal construction, and 
plumbers’ work. In some cases, such as roofs, 
floors, staircases, and groining, the models 
would necessarily be on a small scale, but in 
all cases they should show accurately the 
construction, with joints, tenons, mortices, 
scarfings, &c., complete. But for such 
details as doors, window sashes, and 
casements, and other things of every-day 
use that will readily suggest themselves, full- 
size models would be more useful, and so made 
that they could be taken to pieces and put 
together again, so as to be copied, bit by bit, 
to small scale by students. It may be objected 
that the cost of such models would be very 
considerable—which, if they had all to be 
especially made, would certainly be the case. 
But I would suggest the following method for 
the commencement of work in this new 
department :— 

I. That the initial expense to the Associa- 
tion would be the necessary fittings, tools, and 
materials. When these were once obtained, 
the fees for the workshop course should be 
more than sufficient to pay the remaining 
expenses. 

2. That the services of experts in each of 
the various trades should be obtained at a 
reasonable fee, and that the duties of such 
experts should consist. of descriptive and prac- 
tical lessons in setting out work on the board 
from scale drawings, and as to the best 
application of that setting out, to the actual 
materials, so as to obtain the best results and 
avoid unnecessary waste — to give actual 
working demonstration on the bench or other- 
wise, in preparing, and afterwards putting 
together the model to be constructed. 

3. To superintend the students’ work in 
carrying out various portions of the same 
model or other work he may set them to do. 

4. That certain members should be invited to 
become visitors, and that they should from 
time to time set a subject for a model, or a 
problem, and give designs and details, say 
4in. and 4 in. scale, to be worked out in proper 
materials by students to 1} in. scale, or larger 
as the subject might allow. By this means 
it will be at once seen that in a few years the 
Architectural Association would have a most 
valuable set of models always ready for 
reference, made by the students themselves, 
under the supervision of an expert, and 
without any other than;the ordinary running 
expenses being entailed. When our collection 
of models was large enough, no doubt the 
students who made future models would be 
glad to keep their own handiwork in memory 
of the happy hours spent in the demonstration 
workshops of the Architectural Association. 
I may here remark that the manual labour 
involved in working out these models and 
details to scale is a very different matter to 
working on large planks and heavy stones ina 
builder’s yard, yet, for all practical purposes, 
the teaching would be the same, and that 
without injury to the hands for drawing 
purposes. 


Please forgive me if I seem to have dwelt on! 





this subject at some length, but I feel so 
strongly that this addition to our curriculum 
would be such a popular and useful feature in 
our future work that I could not refrain from 
expressing my views plainly. ‘ 

There is one other class that I should like to 
see revived in connexion with the Studio, and 
that is drawing from the antique and from the 
life. I say revived, because as far back as 
1864 a class was started for this end, but from 
lack of the method such as we now have it fell 
through. I cannot: but think that such a‘class 
would be found very useful to many of our 
members of all ages. 6 

I sincerely trust that my picture of what w 
hope for in our new premises is not merely a 
fancy one or fated never to take substantial 
form, but that ere long we shall see it an 
accomplished fact, and that our long and 
patient waiting will only make us value the 
more our new home, wherever it may be. 

Gentlemen, at the commencement of this 
paper I addressed you as fellow students in 
architecture. Believe me, I meant this to be 
no mere form of words. I take it as a simple 
axiom that we are one and all students in our 
beloved art, and this is an axiom that cannot 
be too often repeated, for I fear that after 
passing through the first stages of studentship 
and commencing practice many are far too apt 
to agree with the sentiment of such an axiom 
without carrying forward their studies, and 
thus building up upon the foundation of their 
earlier architectural education. It may be 
safely asserted that no profession or art needs 
more keeping up and continuous study than 
architecture, and it is equally certain that an 
architect who ceases to study, not only by book- 
work, but by travelling and sketching, becomes 
sooner or later a more or less repeating machine. 
His ideas crystallise, and his designs become 
cold and lifeless. It is for this reason that I 
hope one and all of our members will claim the 
honourable name of student in architecture. 
We are only on different stages of the ladder. 
To those who are just commencing their climb 
let me say, look well before you start. Consider 
well what are your qualifications. Can you 
honestly say that you love art for art’s sake, that 
you are prepared to work hard and in ‘a great 
measure to sacrifice your pleasure for your art, 
that you do not take up architecture merely 
because it is a respectable profession? If so 
then I think you may go forward with every 
confidence of future success; but if not, 
for the sake of your future happiness and 
welfare, you had far better turn back before it 
is too late. If you seek an easy-going and 
lucrative profession only, do not become an 
architect. The practice of architecture is 
neither easy nor lucrative : on the contrary, it 
is one of the hardest working and most poorly 
paid of professions, as a large number of its © 
members have, I am afraid, learnt from sad 
experience. 

On the other hand, the man who sincerely 
enters into the true art side of architecture 
will experience great pleasure in his work, a 
pleasure that it would be hard to surpass,’ if 
indeed to equal, in any other profession or 
calling, and although wealth will be within the 
grasp of comparatively few architects, yet with 
a true love for his art as his main guide, with 
industry, ordinary business capacity, and last, 
but not least, absolute integrity in all business 
transactions, he will almost invariably be 
sufficiently successful torender his professional 
career a happy one. . 

In speaking of architecture as a poorly-paid 
profession, I am reminded of a somewhat 
amusing episode. A client of mine wrote a 
certain sanitary surveyor and auctioneer, &e., 
who she had previously employed on some 
sanitary work, complaining that his charges, 
which I may say amounted to over 15 per cent. 
on a total expenditure of some 1,600/., were 
greatly in excess of the charges of architécts 
whom she had employed before on other house 
work. The answer of the sanitary surveyor 
and auctioneer, &c., was to the effect that; of 
course his charges were quite a different 
matter to those of an ordinary architect. 
He was a specialist! This, at least, indicates 
that there are some people who think that 
architects must be poor sort of things to 
charge so little; and, in passing, I cannot 
help remarking that our system of charges 
does seem somewhat an anomaly. The Scott, 
Street, or Pearson of his age, charging ‘pre- 
cisely on the same scale as Mr. -Tom Bra 
architect, auctioneer, and house agent: It R 
somewhat like a Millais or Leighton charging 





at the same rate per square foot of canvas-hs 
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Mr. Daub, who once succeeded in getting one 
of his pictures marked with a big D, and hung 
in the Academy. The result is too often that 
the men who have made a name get more than 
they can possibly attend to properly, whilst the 
less-known men get little or nothing todo. I 
feel that, from an art point of view, it is an 
utterly wrong system, but as the public, our 
patrons, would not be satisfied unless there was 
an equal schedule of charges, I acknowledge 
the difficulty of finding a remedy. 

Having, in the early part of my address, 
referred to some of our smaller weaknesses in 
working, I think I may now fairly congratulate 
the Architectural Association on its otherwise 
prosperous position. Our roll of membership 
is the highest on record, and you will be glad 
to hear that our members have reached a total 
of more than 1,220. This in itself is sufficient 
to show how widespread is the interest that is 
taken in our work, and how popular our 
Association has become in every branch of the 
profession. Added to this, I am glad to say 
that in spite of necessary extra expenditure, 
our financial position is still sound ; and again, 
that our position from an educational point of 
view is equally sound, in that our many able 
instructors are content to remain with us, and 
to thus place us in a position of being able to 
offer students advantages in architectural 
education far superior to that offered by any 
other institution of the kind. 

But these are not the only signs of encourage- 
ment or success. The rejoining of several old 
members who had allowed their membership 
to lapse, and the joining of some new members 
whose names are well known in the profession 
has been quite a feature in the commencement 
of this session. Amongst the former I must 
mention our old friend Mr. Arthur Cates, who 
has been reinstated as a member at his own 
request, and has paid up his subscription 
for no less than thirty-four years, placing 
him now in the honoured position of the 
oldest living member of the Architectural 
Association, and amongst the latter are 
Mr. H. T. Hare and Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
We extend to these gentlemen, and to all 
who have joined our ranks, in like manner, 
the hand of good fellowship and warm 
welcome, and we hope that they will not be 
content with adding their names to our list of 
members, but will help us from time to time 
as occasion may require with their counsel and 
advice, or in such of the voluntary work that 
still happily remains a part of our system. It 
is here that I would venture to make an 
especial appeal to the profession at large to 
join our ranks, as by so doing they will not 
only help us morally by their sympathy, but by 
their annual subscriptions will help the educa- 
tional work of the Architectural Association 
financially. 

We year by year gratefully acknowledge the 
valuable help and support given us by the 
Institute, without which we should find it 
difficult to keep up the standard of our work. 
Whilst I cannot but consider that the Institute, 
as the leading architectural society in the land, 
only do what is their bounden‘duty in helping 
forward the educational work of the Associa- 
tion, yet the help they give us is the more 
valued because it is given freely, and without 
being tramelled with conditions, showing that 
the Council have faith in both our system and 
our officers. 

The generous financial help given by several 
leading architects, when the Association most 
needed it, at the commencement of our present 
scheme of education, will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude. We cannot, however, 
expect this kind of help except on very especial 
occasions, or for very exceptional purposes. 
Surely it is not too much to expect from other 
architects, who have been fortunate and suc- 
cessful in the practice of their art, and who 
have not previously helped our cause, that they 
should come forward and help, to the best of 
their ability, the great work of education being 
carried out by the Architectural Association. 

Is this work to be left to a few hard-working 
architects, whose enthusiasm and love for the 
future welfare of their art urges them to give 
their time and talents ungrudgingly for the 
cause? Can we allow it to be said that 
we, as a profession, are so _ selfish, so 
warped in our ideas, so wrapped up in our 
own small centres of art and petty personal 
interests that we forget, or will not take the 
trouble to remember, that there is a great 
cause to be worked for as well as that which 
more closely concerns ourselves? Surely not ! 
If the helping of our younger brethren in their 





early architectural training tends to the good | 
of that great cause andthe advancement of our 
art, as I maintain it does, then, surely, it is the 
duty of all to do what they can for that end. 

Some twenty-five years ago, when I was in 
the Western States of America, on the shores 
of Lake Superior, an American friend met an 
old priest, who was a most eloquent preacher, 
and asked him why it was he was content to 
stay in the, then, Wild West, on a poor income 
of $500 a year, when, with his powers, he 
could get $5,000 in New York. His answer I 
have always remembered. He said: “ What 
you say may be true—what is $5,000 to me, 
compared with my duty to the great cause? I 
was sent to take charge of this district. I am 
doing my little best to fulfil my duties. When 
my work is done my little best will go to 
strengthen the great whole, and so the work of 
the great church advances.” 

I only give this as an illustration of a noble 
example of self-abnegation for the benefit of 
the whole body, and as it is applicable to any 
act of unselfishness for the good of others, 
Although the great cause referred to in this 
simple anecdote, is, of course, incomparably 
greater than ours, yet the same principle 
applies. In common with that of the artist, 
our art of architecture, which is itself noble and 
refining, calls into existence one touch of the 
Divine Faculty—creative genius. We have, in 
that art, a great cause to work for, and the 
more we can make our individual work tell for 
the good of the cause as a great whole, and the 
more we can help others forward in working 
for that end, the better it will be for ourselves 
and for the advancement of our art. 

Amongst the other encouragements in our 
work it is satisfactory to notice the growing 
interest and increased attendance at our fort- 
nightly meetings and the success of the 
Discussion Section. 

It is often a cause of wonder to me how it is 
that the papers at these meetings keep up to 
such a high standard as they do. As a set of 
educational papers they are most valuable, 
and judging from the titles and well-known 
names of the readers of papers for the present 
Session we may hope for excellent results. I 
do hope that members will prove their appre- 
ciation by a large attendance, and further that 
the younger members will try and join in the 
discussion after the papers. An_ excellent 
syllabus of papers has also been arranged by 
the energetic members of the Discussion 
Section. The papers of this section are often 
exceedingly good, as may be judged from some 
of those we have published in the “ Archi- 
tectural Association Notes.” I should strongly 
advise students to join, as the meetings are so 
arranged as not to clash with other class work, 
and it is here that they will be able to gain 
confidence in asking questions and speaking in 
public. 

There is another side of the Architectural 
Association work which is most useful, and is 
now as successful as it has ever been. I refer 
to the social side. Now there are some to 
whom this side of our system is somewhat a 
stumbling block. They think, and I have 
heard some say, that it seems a pity we should 
spend money on such frivolities as our Annual 
Soirée and members’ smoking soirée. I must 
entirely disagree with those who would cavil 
with us on this point. Their objections arise 
either from an entire misconception of the 
objects of our social gatherings, or else from 
want of experience in the work of such a 
society as the Architectural Association. I 
can, of course, conceive that it would be easy 
to let the social side become a too prominent 
feature in our system, which would be 
distinctly injurious to its main objects. But 
under our present elective system, in which a 
very large body of men of tried experience 
have a voice, I believe there is no danger of 
such an evil happening. 

The social side of the Architectural Associa- 
tion is, and I trust always will be, one of its 
great features, contrasting as it does favourably 
with that cold red-tape system that would dub 
every kind of relaxation as undignified, and 
every penny that was spent on it as wasted. 
To speak more strongly, I would say that the 
social side of our work is one of our sheet- 
anchors. Take away that social side and you 
will have a model in still life, perfect perhaps 
in its form, but lifeless and without soul. 
Indeed, so strongly do I feel the great use of 
the social side of our work that my great wish, 
as I have before stated, is to see a modified 
form of club life established in connexion with 





our new premises, 


It is this social side that is one of the main 
wants of the Institute. It would give it a king 
of life and soul that it does not now possess : it 
would make it more attractive to young and 
old. This to my mind is an exact case in point 
—few can find fault with the thorough ang 
business-like way in which the great ang 
excellent work of the Institute is carried oyt 
but no one will suggest that its social qualities 
as a body, almost exclusively confined as the 
are to a guinea and half annual dinner, are 
such as to inspire fraternal feelings in the 
bosom of the most warm-hearted artist. 

But in the Architectural Association one of 
our greatest aims is to encourage that social 
intercourse which is so valuable, and that 
strong feeling of fraternity that should exist 
amongst all true artists. In a limited way our 
annual excursion helps to create, extend, and 
soe that warm feeling of brotherly equality 

One episode in the last excursion was the 
admiration called forth by Nesfield’s work at 
Hampton-in-Arden, Warwickshire—and espe- 
cially his careful restoration of the village 
church. Here I felt, and I think we all felt. a 
— . mtn —— for the artist, ‘of 
whom it may truly be said “ though 
———a oe 

May the works that we carry out speak in 
the same language to future generations, and 
here I cannot help referring to the loss we in 
common with the whole art world have sus- 
tained by the death of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. If there was any one artist more than 
another who entered soul and spirit into the 
greatness of his art, where highest aims were 
purity and poetical ideals, whose work has 
influenced the whole world of art, and the 
result of whose influence and example will live 
on for generations to come, that artist was 
Burne-Jones. Such a life, and such art as his, 
must mark him out as the artist among artists 
of the nineteenth century. 

In speaking of painters generally, one could 
wish that they, as a body, could enter more 
into the art side of architecture than they do. 
Of course there are many exceptions, but as a 
body, I do not think it can be said that they 
really appreciate architecture, and certainly 
very few take any trouble to learn the guiding 
principles of our art. The more they do so, 
the more will architects be able to enter into 
their feelings, with results that cannot help 
being mutually beneficial in case of decorative 
work. Undoubtedly we, as architects, have 
many bad art traditions to unlearn, and much 
more that is good to learn. We are much too 
apt to accept the shoddy decorator’s bad copies 
of ill-drawn medizval work, and seek to obtain 
quantity instead of quality. It is only the 
drawing together of architects, artists, and 
sculptors in mutual 
exchange of ideas, that will help to break down 
the ignorance that exists on both sides, and 
bring about the harmonious results to be 
desired. 

This mutual understanding is equally if not 
even more necessary between the architect 
and the stained glass artist. On the one side, 
how many buildings have been ruined by the 
stained \glass put into the windows, owing to 
the entire want of sympathy on the part of the 
artist, with architectural surroundings ; and, on 
the other hand, it not unfrequently happens 
that the artist is trammelled by the require- 
ments of an architect who knows little or 
nothing of the correct treatment of glass, and 
seeks rather to obtain a series of copies of 
pictures in glass than a glass picture. 

The employers are, of course, often to blame 
for these incongruous results. Their estimate 
of the duties and capabilities of architects is 
often, and not without cause, a very limited 
one. That the architect's artistic powers should 
extend beyond the limits of bricks and mortar, 
drains, and ventilation, does not occur to many ; 
on the other hand, their view of an artist's 
power, simply from the fact that he is called 
an artist, is sometimes extensive, and they 
would deliver the work of decoration of a 
building or the stained windows into their 
hands without for a moment thinking whether 
such artist has any sympathy with architec- 
ture, and without realising that the whole 
architectural proportions and effect may 
simply ruined by the misapplication of colour 
decoration and ill-chosen glass. An amusing 
instance of how extensive the powers of an 
artist are considered to be occurred to my 
brother, who, when considering the scheme for 
the mural decoration in one of my churches, 





was asked mysteriously by the churchwarden 
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if he could consult him on a small matter of 
business. ‘“ The truth is,” he said, “1 have a 
friend who has a false nose, and she wants it 
ainted to suit her complexion. Will you 
kindly undertake the job?” eo: 

But whatever our powers, be they limited or 
extensive, do let us, as a body, try our best to 

et in touch with artists and craftsmen of all 
kinds, and then I feel sure that those whose 
work is worth having will gladly meet us half 
way, to our mutual benefit. “ 

In drawing to the close of an address of this 
kind one feels how much there is that might 
be said with advantage on many points that 
there is no time even to touch upon, and how 
many things one ought to have said that 
have been omitted. But please forgive such 
omissions, and although what I have said may 
at times have seemed, as before hinted, some- 
what severely practical, I trust you will believe 
that the sentiments therein expressed are 
sincere. 

Gentlemen, let my last words be to remind 
you that as architects our responsibilities are 
as great as our work is noble, and the growing 
appreciation of what is beautiful, and what is 
highest and truest in our art, within our ranks, 
if we are true to ourselves, cannot but make its 
influence felt in the outside world. Great as 
has been the advance in our art during the last 
sixty years, yet arhitecture as an art is at the 
end of the nineteenth century only beginning 
to be recognised as such by people at large. 
Officially, the best representatives of our art, 
the men who are entrusted with the building 
up of the nation’s monuments of peace and 
posterity, remain unrecognised and unrewarded. 
A great, free, and enlightened daily Press as 
yet treats architecture with comparative in- 
difference, and from simple want of appreciation 
of the work involved in the design for any 
great building, in many cases consigns the 
name of an architect to oblivion. For some 
of this indifference, and want of public acknow- 
ledgment, we, as a profession, have in a 
measure ourselves to blame. When people 
have forced upon them such buildings as have 
lately been allowed to disfigure such sites as 
the Embankment (near Somerset House) and 
Victoria-street, Westminster ; and when build- 
ings that have been erected at great cost have, 
from time to time, to be condemned, as unsafe 
through structural defects, it is no wonder that 
they cry out-—Where is the art and science in 
architecture ? 

It is the object of improving matters that 
forms the very raison d’étre of our Association. 
But we must also remember that however 
much we may value the appreciation of others, 
our art, as such, is in no way dependent upon 
public appreciation, which as all know is a 
fickle quantity. The highest art is the true 
reflex of the inner man. Let your work be 
truly your own work in every sense of the 
word, stamped indelibly with your own indi- 
viduality. It isby such work you will make your 
“little best” strengthen the great whole, and 
advance our art. We architects are the writers 
of a nation’s history in stone, brick, mortar, 
and metal. It is our work that will speak of 
the nobility and greatness, or weakness and 
depravity, the richness or poverty of a nation. 
Think of the history that is recorded to us 
by the great architectural works of Egypt, 
India, Athens, or ‘Rome — think again, how 
accurately the work of the early and medizeval 
times describes the character of men then 
living. Surely an art such as this is worth 
~~ and working for. 

O us In a great measure is 
ene sd health of the sirens wae 
€ raising of great municipal and national 
monuments, and last, but not least, to us is 
given the honour of designing temples for the 
oe of the Great Architect of the Universe, 
the nse that will each, in their own way, in 
for i as the Ce men’s minds for good or 
teBaan vei ot Hie —_ of our forefathers have 
ta a = any last words be those of 
: ur studies i 
ornament, and for ability.” Bata 





Mr. H. H. Statham said he wished to pr 

opose 

at vote of thanks to the Pentioat for 
fees Bese —_ one of the best written and 
ithes - prehensive addresses ever delivered 
that a ae ‘The President had shown all 
sidaha os Ssociation should strive to do and 
diffcultic and had put before them some of the 
the ae which beset them, one of which was 
of th cient attendance at the higher classes 
€ curriculum. The President had men- 


tioned that some subjects had been transferred 
from the second to the first division, in order 
to get them into the division which was best 
attended by students. He (the speaker) thought 
that the proper object of the first division should 
be to give elementary instruction in the sciences 
which bore upon architecture, and in the second 
division the instruction should deal with special 
problems of construction. Therefore, the pre- 
sent arrangement was an improvement. The 
general history lectures ought always to have 
been in the first division. Surveying, which 
had now been made an extra subject, ought 
never to have been in the first division ; it was 
rightly placed as an extra subject, for it was 
not a necessary part of architectural practice. 
Nevertheless, he would urge young men not to 
despise it, for the capability of making a good 
survey was of great advantage sometimes, and 
it was also healthy and enjoyable work. He 
spoke from experience, for in his pupilage and 
“assistant” days he had done a good deal of sur- 
veying work. Astothe reasons why the curri- 
culum of the Association was not taken advan- 
tage of as much as it should be, was it not 
partly because of the difficulty of continuing 
the latter part of the course along with office 
work? The President had referred to the 
importance of demonstration classes and work- 
shops, and had spoken of the disadvantages of 
apprenticeship of young architects in a builder’s 
yard. He thought the President was quite 
right. For a man who was to become an 
architect and use his pencil to a certain extent, 
apprenticeship in a builder’s yard was too 
rough. The architect was not like the 
engineer, who was called upon to design 
severely practical work, and for whom sucha 
training would be suitable. If, in the brilliant 
future which the President had painted, they 
had a sufficient number of practical classes in 
their new premises, would it not be possible 
to arrange for students to attend those classes 
for, say, two years, with the idea that at the 
end of that period they should enter offices and 
give their attention to learning the practical 
work of an architect’s business? The classes 
would be more thoroughly made use of by 
students, who would not attempt to do more 
than their time or strength would permit. He 
agreed in toto with the President in regarding 
the Examination of the Institute as not being an 
end in itself. The Examination had been of great 
use in encouraging young men to give their 
minds to obtain a sound practical and scientific 
knowledge of their profession. That, he 
thought, was the real and only proper object of 
it. They could not teach or examine in art in 
that sense, but they could teach and train and 
examine in scientific knowledge. The Studio 
was another and most important branch of the 
work of the Association. It was a place where, 
as the President said,a student would learn to 
express his thoughts with his pencil. He (the 
speaker) was glad to hear the President say 
that, for there were those who would say that 
the Studio wasa place where a student should 
learn to work with his hands. Architecture 
was an intellectual conception and a man 
could not make a satisfactory intellectual con- 
ception of a whole building if he had to split 
up his thought on the carving, or moulding, or 
on every little part, and make himself a prac- 
tical mason or carver. What an architect had 
to do was to make an artistic conception, 
though, of course, he must understand the 
nature of materials and the conditions of work. 
The really true and the born architect was 
the man who was able to grasp a special 
problem put before him and see how it could 
best be dealt with. It was important to bring 
that before people both inside and outside the 
profession, because people often went to a 
particular architect because he had erected 
buildings of a certain class, without taking the 
trouble to find out whether he had done them 
well or not. They forgot that every architect 
who specially designed farmhouses, work- 
houses, hospitals, or libraries, for instance, 
once did so for the first time. Young archi- 
tects, when called upon for buildings requiring 
special knowledge, instead of being afraid of 
the work should completely give their minds 
to it—look up all that had been done or 
written on the subject, and then consider 
whether they had any improvementto add. A 
man who earnestly set himself to learn what had 
been done by others, would learn more in a fort- 
night than the man who pursued his studies in a 
desultory way would learn in six months. As 
to the social side of the work of the Association, 





he agreed with the President as to its value, 
but he wanted to ask whether the music-hall 


element was necessary at the smoking con- 
certs. He went to the last smoking concert, 
which, in some respects, was a little vulgar, 
and he thought “Is it not possible for a com- 
pany of artists to amuse themselves artistically, 
in a refined way?” Another point to which 
the President had referred, the manner in which 
architects were treated in this country, was a 
painful subject. He would mention a little 
fact which showed the contrast in this respect 
between this country and France. He was 
recently looking at a photograph of the grand 
staircase of the Paris Opera House, taken at 
the time of its opening by the late Emperor. 
The photograph was taken as the Emperor 
and his suite were ascending the stairs, and 
on the first landing the central figure was that 
of M. Garnier, the architect, placed there to 
welcome his Sovereign into the building which 
he had designed. In England, on such an 
occasion, the architect would be left to finda 
back seat where he could, and the reporters 
would probably not even give his name. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he must congratulate the Associa- 
tion upon the manifest fitness of the President 
for the task of conducting the educational 
work during the coming year. The influence 
of association amongst them upon their educa- 
ticnal work must never be overlooked, and 
their President’s address, as well as other 
functions, told for association. The Associa- 
tion had learnt by experience how the archi- 
tectural student of the day desired to be 
trained. Inasmuch as the Association origi- 
nally designed a four years’ course, and found 
it was not altogether popular, and had to fall 
back on a three years’ course, and finally on a 
two years’ course, they would soon arrive at 
what was after all the most satisfactory method 
of architectural education, because no method, 
however scientific in its arrangements, 
would be satisfactory—at all events with the 
Association—until students were attracted to 
it. He thought they might rest satisfied that 
the Committee, who were elected annually, 
could not afford to adopt any scheme of educa- 
tion which would not be popular or satisfactory 
to the members whom they sought to educate. 
The members should not forget that they thus 
had a responsibility in taking part in forming a 
scheme for their own educatiou—which was of 
more importance than some would allow. The 
growth of the arts and crafts movement had 
not only influenced the third and fourth years’ 
courses of their work, but it had to some extent 
impoverished the second year ; but the Com- 
mittee were alive to it. The scheme of 
education was formulated for the purpose of 
meeting the new conditions created by the 
Institute examination. That examination was 
being modified, and the scheme of the Associa- 
tion must be modified with it. He hoped 
sincerely that the examination scheme would 
be modified yet further, and that they would 
yet get away from the stiff-covered history 
books, and learn to look at architecture 
for themselves. But with regard to the Asso- 
ciation schemes, they must give some credit to 
certain .older members of the committee for 
what had been done to meet present-day needs. 
An architect could not design in a material the 
nature of which he is unacquainted with ; but 
if it were necessary for a man, in order to 
design, say, fine iron work, to hammer it out 
with his own hands, that man must be content 
to die and be re-incarnated two centuries ago, 
where he would be brought up at the feet of 
that magnificent generation of born smiths who 
created the ironwork of the Early and Later 
Renaissance. We did not live in that age ; he 
wished we did ; William Morris wished so, 
and some of his followers wished to put us 
back to it. Whenand if that age did return we 
should be able to do our sharein its work ; but 
at the present time we must do the work of the 
present age. He was strongly of opinion that 
the best they could do was to throw all their 
energy into the work of the Association. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said he was one of the newest 
members of the Association, but he had always 
had very great sympathy with its work, and 
had watched its growth and progress with 
pleasure. When the scheme of education was 
first started, he was for two years one of the 
lecturers. He had about seventeen in his class, 
though the subject, viz., architectural practice, 
was not the most interesting, though it was 
one of the most necessary branches of an 
architect’s education. He was sorry to hear 
that it had been found that a four years’ course 
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the later divisions was owing to the fact that 
students who were working in offices had not 
time enough to devote to the classes. As to 
the question of putting the subject of archi- 
tectural history in an early division, in his 
opinion there was a danger in doing so, A 
young student whose mind was a blank 
on the subject might be too strongly in- 
fluenced by the history of Greek, or Medizeval, 
er older work, and when he began to 
design for himself he would feel that he must 
design inthose styles. The young student should 
be taught to study the subject of architecture 
from the artistic and intellectual points of view, 
and when he had acquired some knowledge of 
design, some knowledge of how to appre- 
ciate work, then he should study the monuments 
of past time. He agreed as to the drawback 
in the way of a student working in a workshop. 
A. young student’s hand would soon become 
unfitted for pencil work if he used a mason’s 
hammer or other tools. Hevery much doubted 
whether many of the great artists of the 
past went through such a course of study at all. 
Besides, to do all that was expected of him, 
a student needed two or three lives. He 
thoroughly agreed as to the value of the 
social side of the work of the Association. An 
eminent scientist at the recent Sanitary Con- 
gress at Birmingham said that one of the best 
things for health was the frivolous conversation 
that took place at the dinner table. He agreed, 
however, with the remarks of Mr. Statham as 
to the mistake of introducing a music-hall ele- 
ment into the smoking concerts. They could 
get plenty of good music and entertainment 
without finding it necessary to bring them from 
the music-halls, With reference to the general 
question of architecture, they must all be 
delighted to see the immense progress that had 
taken place in design. No one would think 
now of building for the chief post-office such a 
building as was to be found at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. He thought that Mr. Statham was 
right in saying that a trained architect was as 
capable of designing a good building the first 
time he tried as he was the sixtieth—probably 
better, for he would be likely to give his whole 
thought to his first work. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said they had listened 
that evening to a most excellent address, which 
had been delivered in an excellent manner. 
He had seldom listened to an address with 
more pleasure. 

Mr. Walter Millard said that the President’s 
remark, as to the value of experience gained 
on the actual building, reminded him of an 
old story concerning a certain young architect 
who once faced an angry builder high up on 
the scaffold of a church tower he was building. 
The builder so far forgot himself as to seriously 
threaten to pitch the architect off ; whereupon 
the latter, looking the man straight in the 
face, replied : “ All right—but we go together !” 
That architect's name was Fellowes-Prynne ; 
and the anecdote would serve to show what 
sort of a man their President was. 

Mr. Seth-Smith said he supported all that 
had been said as to the objects of the examina- 
tion of the Institute, but there were one or two 
words in the address which were capable of 
an interpretation different, perhaps, from what 
the President intended. If the examinations 
were not a test, to some extent, of art, the 
sooner they did away with them the better. 
The degree could not be tested, but surely 
they could test a man’s power of draughtsman- 
ship and design sufficiently to ensure his not 
being a disgrace to his calling. If not, the 
Institute would be filled with men who were 
mere builders. 

Mr. Statham then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried unanimously, 

The President, in response, said that during 
his term of office he should endeavour to do his 
“little best” for the benefit of their great art, 
He cordially agreed with what had been said 
by Mr. Statham and others about the social 
side of their work. Nothing could be farther 
from his mind, or the mind of any one who 
had the interest of the Association at heart, 
than that the social meetings should become 
vulgar or low. If-the members themselves 
would help in this work, and there was plenty 
of acting and musical genius amongst them, 
there would be no need to get assistance from 
the music-halls, and their entertainments would 
be as amusing and comical as ever. 

The President then announced that the next 
ordinary meeting will be held on the 28th inst., 
when a paper by Mr. J. E. Newberry will be 
read on “ Excavations at Thebes.” - 

The meeting then terminated. 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Gazette des Beaux-Arts includes an 
article on Gaetan Merchi, under the title “ Un 
Sculpteur Oublié,” and the conclusion of M. 
Cagnat’s article on the remains at Timgad— 
“La Resurrection d’une Ville Antique,” with 
views of the theatre and forum, &c. M. de 
Vasselot’s. article on “Le Tresor de l’Abbaye 
de Quedlinburg” introduces us, among other 
things, to a splendid Medizeval book cover and 
a carved wooden coffer with silver-gilt decora- 
tions. Lady Dilke contributes an article on 
the exhibition of French pictures at the Guild- 
hall. We should have preferred a French 
opinion on it, 

The illustrations in the last number of The 
Architectural Review (Boston) show curiously 
how the Americans, after a kind of brief spasm 
of originality, are returning to old models. The 
County Court House, Worcester (Mass.) is a 
pure Greek building by Messrs. Andrews, 
Jaques, & Rantoul ; the Roxburg High School, 
by the same architects, is late ‘ Domestic 
Gothic ;” the Randall Dining Hall, Harvard, 
by Messrs. Wheelwright & Haven, is a piece 
of Roman Classic in brickwork. The first- 
named building, the Worcester Court-house, 
is a very elegant “composition” (the expres- 
sion exactly suits it), and the management of 
the external steps and approaches is good. 
The number contains an article (not concluded) 
on “The Architectural Work of Charles 
Garnier.” The author, while recognising fully 
the remarkable merits of the Paris Opera 
House as a whole, is we think quite right in 
his estimate of it in detail : “the decoration of 
the Opera House expresses his own taste as 
completely as if he had with his own hands 
executed every portion of it ; but that taste is 
hopelessly bad.” It was, in fact, the taste of 
the Second Empire, and the building in this 
respect represents its day. 

The Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration, with 
an exceedingly ugly specially designed cover, 
appears to be another magazine intended to 
illustrate the modern German taste in 
decoration. tThe illustrations show a great deal 
of work which is clever but not refined—indeed 
in some cases ugly. A carpet design, by 
E. V. Berlepsch, is the best thing we notice. 
There are one or two good sketches of 
domestic stained glass, and some exceedingly 
bad ones. The magazine contains a great 
number of illustrations, however, of all kinds 
of decorative design, and we presume there is 
plenty of room for such a publication in 
Germany. 

The Art Fournal includes an article on 
wrought-iron work in and about Salisbury, the 
sketches to which show some old work of con- 
siderable interest. A “ new pattern in linen,” 
given under the head of “ The Arts and 
Industries of To-day,” is a very pretty one. 
“From Philz to Korosko” is an article by 
Mr. George Montbard, who handles pen and 
pencil with equal effect and success. 

The Studio (September 15) is devoting a con- 
Siderable space to illustrations of the ‘designs 
made by students in the National Competition, 
South Kensington ; these show that a good 
deal of original, clever, and sometimes very 
pretty work has been done, more perhaps than 
has been generally recognised. A notice and 
illustrations are given of the Mortuary Chapel 
designed, it is said, by Mrs. F. G. Watts, near 
Guildford. No plan is given ; from the photo- 
graphic illustrations we may gather that the 
interest of the work lies in its detail rather 
than in the architectural design. 

Among the contents of the Magazine of Art 
is an illustrated article on “Oriental Puzzle 
Locks,” a curious and interesting subject, and 
one on the portraits made by George Dance, 
the younger of the two architects of the name, 
who appears to have made a number of portrait 
heads of his contemporaries, in pencil lightly 
tinted; a style of work in fashion in his day. 
Some of these are illustrated. An article on 
the works of Puvis de Chavannes and Detaille 
(rather a curiously assorted couple to treat in 
one article), in reality a review of a French 
work by M. Vachon, is worth reading. 

The Artist has an article, with line sketches, 
on “The Art of Illumination” by Mr. H. A. 
Heaton, and some others of interest; but the 
one we specially welcome is the conversation 
of three people,—a French artist, an “ordi- 
nary man,” and a London County Councillor, 
on the wretched business on Waterloo Bridge 
to which we have already referred—the re- 
moval: of the dignified old lamp-standards, the 








was made to suit it, and their replacement 
the wretched common-place things which 
have now been put up. The French artist 
is of course on the side of the old lamp. 
standards, and chaffs the County Councillor 
unmercifully on the subject. This “Taj 
by Three” is a lively bit of criticism, ang 
should be read. In the notice of Robert 
de la Sizeranne’s book on “English Contem. 
porary Art” the reviewer makes the same 
absurd mistake which we have already noticeq 
in the Quarterly Review, of saying that Sizeranne 
commenced with the statement that “there is 
an English School of Painting.” He did 
nothing of the kind ; he said nearly the reverse: 
he said “Il y a une Peinture Anglaise,” ang 
then went on to say that there was nothing 
that could be called an English “School,” 
only English painting was different from 
everything else. As the review is based ona 
translation, the mistake may be that of the 
translator. 

The Engineering Magazine contains articles 
on “The Recent Lighthouses of France,” and 
“The Great Railway Stations of England,” 
both of which will be of interest to our 
readers. 

In the Antiquary the “Ramblings of an 
Antiquary ” are directed this month to Trinity 
Church and the Guild Chapel at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the wall paintings to be foundthere, 
of which some sketches are given. There is a 
historical article on tapestry, under the head- 
ing ‘“ England’s Oldest Handicrafts,” by Isabel 
Suart Robson (we know not whether “ Miss or 
Mrs.”’). 

The Century contains an article on “ Edouard 
Detaille, Painter of Soldiers,” with facsimiies 
of some unpublished sketches by Detaille (not 
of the highest interest, however) ; and one on 
Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of women, with an 
illustration ; Gilbert Stuart was an American 
artist of the commencement of the century. 
An article by Mr. Frothingham on “The 
Roman Emperor and his Arch of Triumph” 
is concerned with the sculptures on the Arch 
of Trajan at Beneventum, and the casts from 
it taken by the students of the American School 
at Rome, of which several illustrations are 
given. We quite agree with the author that 
the American School has done a good piece of 
work, and justified its existence. Then there 
is an article of considerable interest by Mr. 
G. H. Darwin on “Bores”—not the human 
kind, but the tidal rush which occurs at 
the mouths of some rivers, and is named in 
English “bore,’ and in French mascuret. 
The cause of this phenomenon has been 
much disputed and no theory of it has as 
yet, we believe, been accepted as satisfactory ; 
nor does Mr. Darwin seem by any means 
positive as to his own; nor is his statement 
of it very clear; but it appears to amount 
to this—that the tidal wave is very much 
retarded and checked by the friction of the 
banks in a narrowing river, and therefore the 
advance slope of it thrown up into a steeper 
angle, an effect aided by the pressure of the 
out-going stream. Still, this does not explain 
why so few rivers have borés, or why in those 
cases they are so irregular and capricious in 
their occurrence as they mostly are. Mr. 
Darwin has made a series of observations on 
the subject, of which this article is the result ; 
but probably a good many more will be neces- 
sary before a full and decisive explanation can 
be arrived at. : ’ 
The Pall Mall Magazine contains an article 
on Holland House, with illustrations of 
exterior and some of the rooms and the 
pictures, but not including any illustration of 
what should be the most interesting room in 
the house—the famous dining-room where so 
many eminent men were entertained and 
snubbed by the Lady Holland ot an earlier 
generation. 

The Nineteenth Century concludes Mr. 
Sharp’s interesting article on “The Art Trea- 
sures of America,” which gives details of the 
collections of some of the great private 
galleries, the most remarkable being apparently 
that of Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, who seems 
to possess a wonderful collection of a 
pictures, including many which are of world- 
wide celebrity. What interests us most is to 
learn that he possesses the original ypreues 
cycle” by Delaroche, from which the grea 
wall painting in the Ecole des Beaux Arts was 
ade. wed ” 
yo oe the heading of “The Fiel¢ of Art” 
Scribner has an article on “ Artistic Die-sinking 
of the Present Time,” with some illustrations 





style of which exactly suited the bridge, and 





chiefly from the unsurpassed work of M. Roty, 
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two heads of the French Republic, for 
= different medals, are admirable. It 
appears, from the article, that the United 
States National Academy of Design is pro- 
posing to establish a special class for instruc- 
tion in medal engraving. We mayrecommend 
to our own Royal Academy to do likewise. 
Medal design is at a very low level in England, 
as compared with France at allevents. 

Blackwood contains a short article on a 
‘rather out-of-the-way subject—“ Velasquez the 
Courtier,” being an attempt to give an impres- 
sion, more from hints than from positive 
history, of Velasquez as a man, and of the 
nature of the court life amid which he passed 
most of his time. : 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Vaughan 
Nash makes a trenchant criticism on the recent 
action of the East London Water Company. 
One strong point he certainly makes. The 
Company excuse their shortcomings on account 
of drought. Mr. Nash observes “their 
engineer does not seem to perceive what is 
involved in his complaint about the drought, 
which he declares has been going on for 
thirteen months. ‘The rivers and springs are 
always dependent on the winter rainfall,’ and 
last winter the rain did not fall. This is simply 
to plead guilty. Why did the directors wait 
till August to take action when they had this 
warning?” A question which we think the 
Company will find it rather hard to answer. 

The Revue Générale contains, in place of its 
usual art article, an article by M. Georges Vaes 
on “Ma Visite au Congo,” containing an 
account, with photographs, of the formation of 
arailway in that part of Africa bya French 
company. The same number contains also an 
article by M. Georges Bastin on “ La Question 
des Accidents du Travail en France,” giving a 
summary of the French law and practice in 
regard to compensation for injuries sustained 
by workmen on buildings or other works of 
construction. 

Knowledge contains an article on, and photo- 
graphic illustrations of, the recent large sun- 
spots, the appearance of which is probably not 
unconnected with our abnormal weather on the 
planet this year. 

The English Illustrated contains an article on 
“The Newest of Flying Machines,” one de- 
signed by a Mr. Davidson; but we fear it is 
only of the class of what may be called pseudo- 
scientific articles, 

We have received the Genealogical Magazine, 
the Gentleman's Magazine and the Quarry. 


<> 
COMPETITIONS. 


THE CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY COMPETITION: 
—The jury which met at Antwerp a few days 
ago to adjudicate on the preliminary designs 
submitted for this vast scheme have selected 
eleven competitors for the final competition, 
of whom three are French architects (of Paris), 
one Swiss, one Austrian, and the rest Ameri- 
can. We thought no Englishman would be 
in the final competition ; in fact, our expecta- 
tion was that they would all be either French 
or American. We will give the names when 
we can be assured of giving them correctly. 
The only published list in an English daily 
paper is wrong to our knowledge in the spell- 
ing of one or two of the names, and probably 
in others, 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, SMETHWICK. — On the 
Ioth inst, at a meeting of the Smethwick 
Technical Education Board, the plans of the 
new technical schools were submitted. Four 
plans were _ Presented, two premiums (50l. 
and 251.) being offered by the Board. It was 
stated that one of the conditions of the com- 
petition was that the total.cost of the building 
should be about 5,500/. It was decided to 
submit for the approval of the District Council 
the set of plans marked “ Experience,” pro- 
vided the cost of erection was in accordance 
with the stipulated provisions, and in the event 
of this condition not being complied with, it 
Was decided to recommend the Council to 
accept the plans marked “ Science and Art.” 


5<t. 4 
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NEw FEVER WARDS, LEIGH Joint Ho 

r ; SPITAL 

oe LANCASHIRE. —Mr. J. Fairclough, chairman 
) apa _ Joint Hospital’ Board, opened on the 
rr " : € new fever wards which the Board have 
werd = Leigh Sanatorium at Astley. The 
tect pore of the land, which contains sixteen 
ig ‘> of the old hall, the. four new build- 
somal, ealing with.typhoid -and. scarlet fever 
ing monet toaknk ns es pars wea Bene ree 
ooo, essrs. ir- 

clough & Stephen were the architects. a ial 











THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday at the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Paddington Guardians 25,000/. for the pur- 
chase of land on which to enlarge the work- 
house, and 15,560/. to the Poplar Guardians to- 
wards the purchase of the Forest Gate District 
Schools. 


Tramway Purchase.—The Highways Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed :— 
“ That the Council do approve the estimate of 
860,000/. submitted by the Finance Committee ; 
and that the Council do enter into an agree- 
ment with the London Tramways Company 
for the purchase by, and transfer to the Council 
on January I, 1899, of the whole of the com- 
pany’s undertaking (other than the two and an 
eighth miles of tramways and the Lawson- 
street depot, already purchased by the Council) 
for the sum of 850,000/. ; and also for the pay- 
ment by the Council of a sum to be agreed 
upon between the Council and the company, 
or, failing agreement, to be settled by arbitra- 
tion, in respect of the provender and other 
consumable stores in hand at the date of 
transfer, and the unexpired terms of licences, 
excise duties, insurance policies, and other out- 
goings in connexion with the company’s under- 
taking.” 

The East End Water Question—The discus 
sion was resumed on Mr. Crookes’s motion 
with reference to the water supply in East 
London, which was as follows :—“That, in 
view of the existing difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of water in a large portion of 
the county of London, it be an instruction to 
the Water Committee to forthwith;submit its 
proposals with regard to legislation affecting 
the water supply in the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament.” To this Mr. Beachcroft had moved 
an amendment with the purpose of adding the 
words, “And also to obtain the opinion of the 
engineer as to what works are required to pro- 
vide for connecting the mains and works of the 
several companies for use in case of emer- 
gency.” 

Mr. Dickinson, Chairman of the Water Com- 
mittee, resumed the debate, and urged a unani- 
mous decision on the resolution. He strongly 
advocated the necessity for an additional 
supply. He. was prepared for the sake of 
unanimity to accept the amendment. 

After further discussion, the debate was 
closured, and on a division the amendment was 
carried by 88 to 15 votes. 

Colonel Ford moved a further amendment 
instructing the Water Committee to include in 
any proposed legislation powers compelling an 
exchange by the water companies upon terms 
to be settled by Parliament. 

Mr. Dickinson refused to accept the amend- 
ment, which limited the action of the Commit- 
tee. They proposed to bring up within a fort- 
night definite proposals, and they must have a 
free hand to deal with the whole question. 
Only two voted for the amendment, and the 
resolution, as amended by Mr. Beachcroft, was 
carried unanimously. 


Private Slaughter - Houses—The Public 
Health Committee recommended :—“ That, in 
the opinion of the Council, it is desirable that, 
as a first step towards ensuring the proper in- 
spection of meat, private slaughter-houses 
should cease to exist in London, and that 
butchers should in substitution be afforded 
such facilities as are necessary for the killing 
of animals in public slaughter-houses to be 
erected bythe Council. That a copy of this 
report and of the Council’s resolutions thereon 
be sent to the Local Government Board, with 
an intimation that the Council is prepared to 
accept such responsibilitiesas may be necessary 
to give effect in London to the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Tubercu- 
losis, and that the Board be asked whether 
they will include in any legislation introduced 
by them in connexion with the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report the provisions which would be 
necessary for this purpose.” 

Mr. Haydon moved that the recommendation 
should be referred back for further considera- 
tion, on the ground that there was no need of 
abattoirs in London. The matter was not one 
for the Council, but for the Government. He 
stated that the butchers would not use public 
slaughter-houses, even if they were provided. 











Mr. Easton seconded the amendment. After 





some discussion the further consideration was 


adjourned. 
The Telephones—The Highways Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed :—“ That the 


attention of the Postmaster-General be called 
to the expression of opinion in the report of 
the Select Committee on Telephones, that 
general, immediate, and effective competition 
by either the Post Office orthe Local Authority 
is necessary, and that a really efficient Post 
Office service affords the best means for secur- 
ing such competition, and that he be askéd 
whether, in view of that expression of opinion, 
it is his intention to take the necessary 
measures for establishing an official telephone 
system for the county of London.” 

The Smoke Nuisance.—On the motion of Mr. 
Fletcher, it was agreed :—“ That it be referred 
to the Public Control Committee to report the 
steps they are taking to enforce the Public 
Health (London) Act so far as it relates to 
smoke nuisance, and whether they need addi- 
tional powers for this purpose.” 

The Supervision of Buildings. —Upon the 
motion of Mr. Beachcroft, it was agreed :— 
“ That, as the present system which obtains in 
London with regard to the supervision of build- 
ings and the responsibility for their proper 
construction, both from a structural and sani- 
tary point of view, is unsatisfactory, it be an 
instruction to the Building Act Committee to 
report fully on the subject.” 

The Council adjourned shortly aften seven 


o’clock. 
——t+o1 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Association 
was held on Tuesday, October 4, the subject for 
discussion being “ Scottish Church Planning.” 
Mr. Blain, in describing the development of the 
Presbyterian Church, traced the alteration in 
plan which the introduction of choir and organ 
had entailed. He pointed out that the service 
of the church had of late years undergone great 
modification. Nowadays the service might be 
considered in many cases suited more to the 
emotional than to the intellectual side of our 
nature. To plan a church for such a service, 
the chancel might be more fully developed ; its 
sacred character could be heightened bya 
careful disposition of the light, by proper 
placing of the choir, and by the use of sacred 
symbols and emblems. A feature should be 
made of the Communion table rather than 
of the pulpit. Features might be made of 
pews, galleries, font, &c., while broad passages 
were needed for processional purposes. Mr. 
Whitelaw thought it a matter of congratulation 
that congregations were showing less of the. 
dogmatic spirit which had hitherto prevented} 
the Church from being developed on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Blain. Mr. Connor and Mr. 
Cragie maintained that the plan was develop- 
ing on wrong lines. A church in which the 
preacher could be both seen and heard by his 
congregation still appealed to most Presby- 
terians as suited to their purpose. This, as Mr. 
Connor showed, did not militate against'a 
church being also architecturally satisfying. 
Mr. Hill, in concluding the discussion, pointed 
out that much that was good of the pre- 
Reformation times might fittingly be revived in 
our modern churches. } 


_ 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—On the 11th inst. 
the Society of Engineers paid a visit to the 
Central London Railway Works at the Post- 
office Station, E.C. We will give some of the 
particulars of the work in another issue. 


—_ 








BOARD SCHOOL, CLAYTON, YORKSHIRE.—A new 
Board School was opened at Clayton on the 3rd 
inst. The school is built on the central hall prin- 
ciple, and consists of two sections, divided by a 
partition. Accommodation is provided for 600 
children—4oo in the mixed department and 200 in 
the infants’ department. The premises include 
a cookery-room, an art-room, cloak-rooms, and 
offices for both the School Board and the Distric 
Council. The school is heated with hot water, on 
the low-pressure principle. The cost of the 
building is covered by a loan of 9,000/. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Abraham Sharp, of Bradford.’''The 
work has been performed by the following’ 'con- 
tractors: — Mason, Ephraim Balmforth, Queéens- 
bury; joiner, Ineson Taylor, Keighley; plumber, 
A. Walton, Clayton ; slaters, J. Smithies & Sons, 
Bradford ; plasterer, S. Sunderland ; heating appa- 
ratus, Hargreaves & Dewhurst, Bradford; painter, 





W. Sharp ; ironfounders, Taylor & Parsons, Bradford. 
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The “Sorrowing Magdalene” is a study for | walls of aisles. 











Sllustrations. ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BARNSLEY, 


: : The whole of the stonework, both inside and 

MIHE two designs or studies reproduced | out, is in sandstone, from the Real Old Oaks 

here are from pencil drawings by | Quarries, near Barnsley. The roofs are covered : has 

Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, exhibited at | with grey Westmoreland slates, in courses of | unsightly structtre which for many bape te : 

The vestries, which are in the | been the only provision for the wants of a larg 

The two angels form part of an “ Aureola” | basement at the east end, are paved with pitch | and important parish. ‘ om in the 

of angels grouped around the figure of Christ pine blocks, and the church with concrete slabs,| The general arrangement is ee Sas 

; in the subject of ‘The Transfiguration” at the|in alternate squares of red and white, with_| illustration and plan, which se repeydiace own's 
Priory, Hayward’s Heath. The figures are | Tadcaster stone steps, kerbs, &c. There is a| the architect's drawing exhibited in last y 

about Io ft. in height. wren | deal skeleton dado, with cement panels, to the 

; g Up to the present time only the 

a portion of a large triptych at St. Thomas’s | east end of the church, comprising the chancel, | the present been abandoned. 

Home, Basingstoke aisles, chapel, and vestries has been built. The 


of 1897. 





——e TuHIs church, of which Mr. Temple Moore is 
DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE the architect, is built of brick, faced externally CHRIST CHURCH, MOSS SIDE, 
PAINTINGS. with local red bricks, and plastered inside. MANCHESTER. 


Royal Academy ; but, owing to la 





the parish room over the choir ves 









builder is Mr. Aaron Moore, of Barnsley. The 
drawing was exhibited at the Royal Academy 


Tuis church, now in course of erection, . 
intended to take the place of the mean an 


ck of funds, 
try has for 


The ridges of nave and chancel roofs are 
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Dining-room. 
























Sketches of Interiors, “Cliff Towers.” 









Drawing-room. 
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“Cliff Towers” : Gencral View from Garden, 








level throughout ; the height from the nave 
floor being 59 ft., and to the panelled barrel 
vault inside 49 ft. 

_ The work is being proceeded with in sec- 
tions, the first portion, consisting of chancel, 
chapel, and vestries, having just been com- 
pleted. 

Bolton pressed bricks have been used for the 
wall-facing both inside and out, and Rainhill 
stone for the window jambs and tracery, and 
all minor architectural features. 

The walls of the sanctuary are panelled in 
oak to a height of 9 ft., and on the south side is 
a handsome oak sedilia with elaborate tracery 
> the panels of the projecting canopy. The 
: oir stalls, as well as the screens enclosing the 
Lady Chapel and organ-chamber, will also be 
in oak of an ornate design. 
oan ia oy will accom- 

5 rsons. r. W. i i 
of Manchester, is the architect. pacar 





“NORTHANGER,” NEAR GODALMING. 


THIs house with stables lod 
" es, &c., was 
ny erected on an estate beautifully situated 
: igh ground of Munstead Heath, near 
co ming, overlooking the country to the 
onrd € entrance and all the minor apart- 
are on the north side, leaving the south 





aspect for the principal sitting and bedrooms. 
The walls are faced with Lawrence’s orange 
red bricks and the roofs covered with Butter- 
mere slates. The house and stables are lighted 
by electricity, the installation of which was in 
the hands of Messrs. Drake & Gorham, of 
Westminster ; and an excellent and abundant 
water-supply was obtained from a boring on 
the site to a depth of nearly 200 ft. made by 
Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliffe. The oak joinery 
of the hall and staircase was executed by 
Messrs. Gregory & Co., of Regent-street. Mr. 
Walter Wallis, of Balham, was the builder, and 
Mr. Frank Baggallay the architect. 





CLIFF TOWERS, SALCOMBE, 
DEVONSHIRE. 


WE publish this week further drawings of 
Cliff Towers, of which a perspective sketch 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, showing 
the corner of the entrance front, appeared 
in our issue of September 10. In the short 
description of the house then published it 
was mentioned that the materials are, for 
the lower portion of the building, the local 
grey-green stone, while the roof is covered 
with Tilberthwaite sea-green slates, which are 
also employed for the vertical wall covering of 
the north or garden elevation and the four 





towers. The plans will show that the house is 
so arranged as to allow all the rooms to face 
south and to command a view of the Salcombe 
estuary.* 

As regards the interior of the house, the 
whole of the walls are panelled in plain, un- 
moulded deal panelling, painted white. The 
solid wood block floors throughout the house 
are stained green and beeswaxed. The only 
room which is papered is the drawing- 
room, for which Messrs. Essex’ arboreal 
paper, designed by the architect, will be 
used. 

The dining-room mantelpiece shown in the 
small perspective sketch is treated with rough 
hammered copper, a small portion of the face 
of which is repoussé. The slab is of Rouge 
Royal marble. The small balusters are turned 
in gun metal. The drawing-room mantel- 
piece, both as regards jambs and flat portion, is 
in Cipollino marble. The carved screen work 
is in American walnut, slightly oiled ; a sugges- 
tion of colour is introduced in the design, the 
tip of the leaves being “smudged ” with green, 
and of the blossoms with yellow. 

C. HARRISON TOWNSEND. 





* We have no doubt the statement is correct as to the 
aspect of the house, but there is no compass pointer on the 
plans. We mention it because thisis an addition to a plan 
which is so often omitted.—Eb. 
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| THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


THE preliminary meeting of the School of 
‘Design of the Architectural Association was 
theld at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., on 
‘Tuesday, when addresses were delivered by 
ithe President of the Association (Mr. Fellowes 
Prynne), Mr. Aston Webb, and Mr. Cole A. 
Adams. 

In the opening portion of his address Mr. 
Fellowes Prynne, after mentioning the steps 
which had been taken to render the School of 
Design less costly and more useful—especially 
noting the arrangement that in future the same 
visitor would always take charge of and criticise 
the same design till it was worked out, said they 
were anxious to make the Schoo] of Design, 
combined with. the Studio work, the most 
popular and useful section in‘the whole of the 
Architectural Association scheme of education. 
After urging the students to make the most, 
while young, of the educational advantages now 
within their reach, so much greater than those 
which the last generation enjoyed, he ob- 
served how much was comprised in those four 
words “The study of design,” and how many 
times during the past century it had been 
thought that a sure foundation for principles of 
study had been found, and how many times 
this had been upset by the shifting sands 
of fashion and individual opinion. He continued 
* Putting. aside for the present, the individual 
faddists, or, as some unkind people might call 
them, ‘ maddists,’ we come face to face with 
three Schools of Thought :—One that would 
prefer to accept the traditions and the fashions 
of the past ages, as the most perfect, and 
adhere to absolute correctness of style—which 
for convenience we will call the ‘Stylographic’ 
school. Another which, while accepting the 
traditions, and fully appreciating the beauties of 
Classic, Gothic, and Renaissance work, &c., 
and using the study of the same as the founda- 
tion of all good work, yet aims at blending 
what they feel is best in past work, and so 
gradually developing something new and 
original, although built upon old foundations. 
This may be termed the ‘ Eclectic school.’ A 
third, that would discourage the acceptance of 
traditions, or study of the styles of the past, 
and try and again commence at the beginning 
‘of things ; bring the building, in fact, back to a 
state of nudity, and commence again the pro- 
cess of creating new styles and fashions for its 
decoration, and, further, would tempt the 
jarchitect away from much that has been con- 
sidered necessary in the past, such as the 
sketching and measuring of old work, except 
only so far as it tends to make them ideal 
‘craftsmen, as well as architects. One is tempted 
to call this the ‘crafty school,’ but as this 
might be misunderstood, we will be content to 
, call them by the good old name of the “ Arts 
and Crafts” school... .. 

Much that has been written and said of 
late years, the bitterness that has been, at 
times, mixed up with argument by cer- 
tain men of extreme views, has done but 
little to advance the cause they would uphold. 
On the other hand, the plain, outspoken, honest 
opinions of men who are known to have know- 
ledge, experience, and ability at their back 
have received, as they always will, the careful 
consideration of the best thinkers and hardest 
workers in the profession; and undoubtedly 
these views, if not accepted as a whole, have 
had an invigorating and helpful effect in many 
ways upon the profession generally. . . . 

We as an Association accept as a fact that 
there is much good in all these schools of 
thought, and we do not hesitate to advise 
pupils to study well the early history and 
development of architecture. We confine their 
studies to no particular date or style; we 
encourage them to appreciate what is beautiful 
in form and ornament, and we leave them un- 
restricted opportunities, and encourage them 
in every way possible to show their own indi- 
viduality in design. And, further, we wish to 
encourage them in the study of the craft side 
of their art, not, however, necessarily to 
become craftsmen themselves, but as a neces- 
sary accessory to perfect design. 

Time is far too short for me to enter upon 
even the fringe of such a subject of debate as 
the best manner of teaching and learning to 
design, but personally my strong advice to you 
is to follow the course laid out for you in our 
curriculum—a curriculum that is, as I have 
before said, both simple and comprehensive, 
and in no way exclusive. 

By no means neglect in any way the early 


study of the history and development of 
our art. Don’t put yourself on the pedestal 
of a false god, and puff yourself up with the 
idea that you can create something out of 
nothing. All that is beautiful in man’s archi- 
tectural creation in the past is simply a gradual 
development of man’s powers of design, which, 
however, is like all other evolution of gradual 
growth, and built up: upon what has gone 
before. The more careful the study, and the 
fuller appreciation of all that is beautiful in old 
work of whatever style—the more large our 
capacity for grasping the best points in designs 
of the past, the more likely shall we be able to 
‘design with beauty and build in truth.’ 

I do not for a moment wish to assert my 
own opinion that this or that mode of learning 
to design, or this or that style of work is right 
or wrong, but all experience in nature, history, 
literature, art, and science teaches one lesson 
that I dare not ignore in dealing with our own 
art of architecture, and that is that, unless we 
build upon the foundations of past experience, 
unless we make use of the ladder that has been 
gradually raised for us by the genius of past 
artists, the result in design will be chaos. In 
saying this, do not please imagine that I am 
advocating the slavish copying or repetition of 
styles. My sympathies are entirely in another 
direction. I should also deprecate as strongly 
as any one, the idea of a Jong period of a 
student’s valuable time being taken up by the 
study of Classic orders and Gothic styles. 

But my contention is that our early educa- 
tion should be based on all that is best in past 
work, whether in style, ornament, proportion, 
or construction, so that our future designs, 
however free and untrammelled by previous 
styles they may be, may at least be free from 
the vulgarity and eccentricities that so often 
pass for cleverness, but are, in reality, only a 
thin cloak to hide ignorance ; as in the case of 
the Impressionists’ art in painting, which in 
the hands of a clever and expert painter can be 
made so beautiful, is often only adopted by an 
inferior painter to cover ignorance and bad 
draughtsmanship ; so it may be, and so it 
often is with eccentricity in architectural 
design. 

Yet at the same time, if we ever want to get 
any originality and freshness in design, we 
must not be afraid of eclecticism and the free 
treatment in design. 

There was, perhaps, no man who scared and 
horrified the men of the stylographic school 
more than the late J. D. Sedding, by his boldness 
and freedom in design and clever eclecticism, 
and yet there is no man whose genius and 
architectural enthusiasm has had a greater 
influence upon our art during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century—and at the same time 
there is no man who entered more fully into 
the spirit of ancient work, none who was 
more saturated with the principles of Medizeval 
work, or who sympathised more with the 
motives that inspired the Renaissance move- 
ment. It was a thorough knowledge of, 
and sympathy with, the exquisite proportions 
of Classic, the absorbing beauties and develop- 
ments of Gothic, and a love for the freedom of 
Renaissance work that made the blending of 
all, with his own artistic feeling and ideas, 
such a success. It is the want of such know- 
ledge and sympathy with the past that so often 
leads his would-be copyists to utter failure in 
design. 

Again, I must strongly advise you not to be 
drawn away by the theories of any school from 
the principle of making sketching an all- 
important part of your study. It seems almost 
incredible that any real artist should decry the 
necessity of sketching, and yet in the endeavour 
to press the hobby of craftsmanship amongst 
architects, the art of sketching, it has been 
stated, is an unnecessary qualification. Do not, 
I say, be led astray by such theories. If you 
think that actual craftsmanship is desirable, and 
undoubtedly to some extent it is, by all means 
make it part of your study, but on no account 
for this reason neglect your sketching. By 
sketching freely you will fill the storehouse of 
your mind with ideas, for sketching will leave 
a far more indelible impression than reading, 
notes, or even the most careful survey of work. 
It will help more than anything else in design, 
and it will enable you to illustrate your ideas 
to others with a rapidity and preciseness that 
you will find most valuable. Your first busi- 
ness should be to become a good draughtsman 
—and make it your especial care to be correct 
in your drawing,.as few things are’ more 





injurious to the architectural draughtsman than 
slovenly and incorrect drawing. 





Having suggested the line of early study, 
let us now consider for a few moments the 
best way of applying that study to design 
When starting on a design, the first thing be. 
fore putting pencil to paper is to endeavour to 
acquire the habit of seeing clearly in your 
mind’s eye what you want to design. ” RB 
picturing your design in your own mind before 
attempting to draw, you will not only save 
time; but prevent much confused work. It jg 
necessary that you should see in your ming 
plan and elevation together, and train your. 
selves to realise the effect of a building in per. 
spective from different points of view. To 
enable him to do this with greater ease, the 
student will find that it is a great help to con- 
tinually sketch small portions of his proposed 
design, quite roughly with chalk on the black. 
board, or a piece of charcoal, or soft pencil on 
paper. 

The great use of these small rough perspec. 
tive sketches will very soon become apparent, 
as by their aid you will find out many small 
oversights, and weak points that might other- 
wise easily have escaped you. When designing 
a building let the! perfection of plan be your 
first and all-important aim—at the same time, 
whilst planning keep in mind, as far as possible, 
both internal and external effect of your plan 
arrangement. But remember that however 
fine an exterior may be, it can never atone for 
a faulty internal plan. If you want your plan 
to give pleasure, whilst studying convenience 
in every way, avoid making your rooms merely 
a set of parallelograms or what I might call a 
T square and set square house of the common 
type. It is by a reasonable and harmonious 
variation of the plan, that charm and artistic 
effect will be obtained both internally and 
externally. ... 

Clients, as they sometimes do, insist on 
a design in a certain: style; still the hand 
of the true artist will, while adhering to the 
principle of the style chosen, so adapt it and 
mould it to his own feelings that it will bear 
the undoubted marks of his individuality and 
originality..... 

As regards ornament, I cannot too strongly 
advise you in your earlier attempts in design to 
leave ornament alone. Try and get your etfects 
by simplicity of treatment, by the masses and 
grouping. A building that is not good in itself 
and in its proportion can never be redeemed 
by ornament. The very practice of reserve 
necessary for simplicity of treatment is an 
excellent training. Many more buildings are 
ruined architecturally by the misapplication 
of ornament than by plainness of design. _ 
But with ornament remember that nothing 
is a more sure test of a man’s intelligence and 
refinement when it is properly used, and 
nothing stamps the ignorance and vulgarity of 
a man more than bad or misused ornament. 
Ornament in design should never have the 
effect of being simply stuck on without definite 
reason. ; 
The task of the artist in the formation of 
the constructive parts of a work is so to shape 
and connect all the details as to cause the 
whole to develop itself as it were organically. 
Any creation is perfect in exact proportion to 
the perfectness of the parts of which it is 
composed. Any work of art is perfect by the 
perfection of its parts, and by the organic rela- 
tion in which those parts stand towards one 
another, and towards the whole. By such 
formation of the constructive and ornamental 
parts of a design, correct in themselves, 
correct in their relation to each other, 4 
correct in their union as a whole, there wil 
be produced a work in harmony with the laws 
of style, which, being the free creation of the 
hand of man, will express the use and purpose 
of its existence in a clear and intelligible way, 
and, like speech itself, will be the expression 
of the intellect and genius of its originator. 


Planning. 


The Chairman then called upon Mr. aes 
Webb to address the meeting on the subject o 
planning. Mr. Webb said that he had not ea 
pared a paper for the occasion ; ae : 
wished to do was to give them some of the idea 
which had occurred to him from time to . 
with afew explanations on th blackboard. | : 
subject of planning had been ably dealt wi y 
Mr. McVicar Anderson and Mr. Alfred He ." ; 
house while they occupied the position of Fase : 
dent of the Royal Institute of British — e m4 
and he referred his hearers to those. ad —_ 
for a good deal of most useful-advice on : 
subject. Mr. Waterhouse’s address, prepat 





at the time he was interested as assessor 
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“tn the designs for the Sheffield Town Hall, 


i number of principles as to the 
contained janning of public buildings which 
were invaluable to students. One of the 
first things to be thought. about in_ plan- 
ning was the placing of the building. 
Nothing was more important to the success or 
otherwise of a building than the way in which 
it was placed on the ground, and yet sometimes 
an architect rather overlooked this and con- 
cerned himself almost entirely with the internal 
arrangements of the building. In London and 
other large towns the opportunities for satis- 
factorily placing the building were extremely 
limited—that was to say, an architect was 
governed, and no doubt properly so, by lines of 
jrontage and the by-laws of the local autho- 
rities. The first thing in a successful plan and 
design—and one could not separate plan and 
design—was the idea or general principle. 
Architects sometimes devoted all their thought 
to the trivialities of the design, and forgot the 
general idea ; and he would suggest that it 
was no good starting on a public building or a 
house until they first evolved some general 
idea—some scheme which, directly it was 
realised, was recognised as possessing an 
idea. In making a plan they should not 
attempt to do it toa large scale. The smaller 
scale they did their plans to at first the 
better. The walls could be represented by 
lines, and the thickness of the walls need 
not be troubled about. Where they could, it 
was of great advantage to be able to place a 
building at right angles to the line ofjapproach. 
It could hardly ever be done in London ; but in 
domestic work it could very often be done, and 
they all knew the great effect of a house at the 
end of an avenue. A house standing by itself 
in a field, as some landscape gardeners liked to 
place it, was rather a poor thing, even when 
the architecture was good, but approached 
by an avenue, whether the architecture 
was good or bad, there was some sort 
of effect, which could not very well be spoilt. 
_ The site of the National Gallery was called, 
ina very exaggerated way, the finest site in 
Europe. Why was that? It was, in his 
opinion, because it had an approach up 
Whitehall, and it rose at the end, and very few 
sites in London had that advantage. Asa rule 
a building was placed sideways in a street, and 
it was to be regretted that the new public 
buildings in Whitehall were to be placed in 
that position ; they would be parallel to the 
street instead of at right angles to it. In foreign 
cities a great point was made of this. In 
Prague, which was a comparatively small place, 
they had lately built a new public building, 
and placed it across their widest street. It was 
a rather commonplace building, but it had a 
very imposing effect owing to its approach, and 
it added greatly to the dignity of the town. 
There was another case in London—the Mall 
and Buckingham Palace. He had often 
wondered why the Mall had so little effect, why 
it seemed so poor, until he realised this. As 
the Palace’ coiild not be at the end of the Mall, 
in order to get something in the way of a 
central linea row of trees had been placed 
down the centre of the Mall, the consequence 
being that the avenue was split up into two, 
and there was no grandeur or importance about 
it. The Houses of Parliament were a magnificent 
and picturesque group, but one regretted that 
the full length could not be seen from the 
fone thoroughfare. The longer he lived, 
iter eee his views became in the 
Pict T of arrangement of public buildings. 
a eee, was perfectly right in build- 

88 of less important character, but for 
public. and monumental buildings we ought 
0 strive for Symmetry and grandeur. In 
per case of Regent-street, which was a well- 
" ~out street (and they were indebted to the 

a for this, the only well-laid-out street of 
st century, though the County Council’s new 
reet from Holborn to the Strand promised 
he one thing the street wanted was some- 
brs - lead to, Regent-street did not lead 

_ cal that fine street, Portland-place ; 

S an unhappy break between them. 

~ Steat street with nowhere. to lead to was 
= “ avenue without a house at the end of it. 
enia: don absolutely essential that buildings 
doald in line with the street. The by-laws 
the d'or allow a buildin g to project beyond 
oiatii ot front, but there was no objection to 

§ one end back a little way. Take th 
by his ol nitechapel Church, which was built 
¢ : See oe = who was in the 
ears” ac, ; im a good man 
Years ago. The church was not aaah 


parailel to the street but at an angle to 
it, and any one who walked down Whitechapel 
would regard that as a happy inspiration of the 
architect,. for it broke the monotony of the 
terrible rows of houses on either side of the 
gloomy and unhappy thoroughfare, and dis- 
played the building to effect. In public build- 
ings it was important to attempt to get right 
angles. There wasa great tendency, especially 
in London, for streets to cut in at all sorts of 
angles, and presenting acute angles which were 
difficult to deal with. The Home Office was a 
case in point. No system of planning could 
apply alike to public and private buildings. 
The objects were different : in a public build- 
ing what was wanted was direct access and 
perfect simplicity of plan, and if any of his 
hearers should be going in for a competition, 
he would advise them to spare no time in 
trying to make the means of communication 
between the different parts as simple and plain 
as possible. In a private house it was not 
desirable to let everybody know where 
all the rooms were, and the problem 
was entirely different. It was a _ plea- 
sure to a hospitable man to show his 
friends over his house, but if they knew the 
arrangement beforehand, as they did in most 
London houses, that delight was denied him. 
In the planning of public buildings, straight 


ridors from the entrance, with branching 
corridors on either side. Of course, the cor- 
ridors should be properly lighted. The plan- 
ning of public buildings had enormously 
improved, and the problems put before archi- 
tects were much more complex than what was 
to be seen in ancient buildings. Whatever 
might be said about design, planning was 
incomparably superior to what it used to be. 
One question that had been raised very pro- 
minently in connexion with the competition 
for the new Admiralty and War Offices was 
the lighting of the corridors, and Mr. Christian, 
who was the architect advising the Govern- 
ment at the time, said he would not recom- 
mend any design that had dark corridors. 
The Home Office building had, no doubt, 
been much condemned on account of its dark 
corridors ; certainly the corridors of a public 
building ought to be properly lighted ; that was 
one of the first things to consider, for it was 
not a petty triviality, as it influenced the whole 
design. The selected design for the new 
Admiralty Office suggested a way of lighting 
corridors which was more or less new, and the 
scheme had been carried out and had answered 
very well; the corridors were very well 
lighted. Instead of having corridors with 
rooms on both sides, there were two corridors, 
with rooms down the sides, the corridors being 
lighted by courts in the centre, 25 ft. wide. 
There were disadvantages, of course, to that 
arrangement ; it rendered the communication 
between rooms on opposite sides more diffi- 
cult; separated them too much. Another 
point about corridors was that it was not well 
to light them all the way down exactly alike. 
The corridor could be divided into bays, each 
alternate bay being lighted. Halls in public 
buildings were much finer entered at the end 
than from the side, and where possible they 
should always be planned so as to be entered 
at the end. Mystery in a public building was 
just as important as in a private one, but it 
must be gained in a different way. With our 
atmosphere it could generally be obtained in 
the height and arrangement of the roof. 
Any one could see that who went into West- 
minster Hall and looked up at the roof. He 
recommended them to consider the advantage 
in large apartments of the mystery of the open 
roof, and also the increased facilities for sound 
which it afforded. Sound came into the sub- 
ject of planning, but it was too large a question 
to deal with then, and for want of time he 
must omit many other little points he might 
have referred to. Vaulted rooms and vaulted 
churches were more difficult to hear in than 
open timber roofs, and a plaster barrel ceiling 
was about the worst arrangement for sound. 
In a town hall they should not put the boiler- 
house under any principal rooms of the build- 
ing. The Town Clerk, or other officials, 
usually objected. Although he was strongly 
against putting the kitchen at the top of a house 
in a private building, he thought that was the 
place for it if it had to be provided in a public 
building. The staircase in public buildings 
should be placed at the end of a corridor, at the 
end of the maimapproach. Ina private house, 
when the staircase only led to bedrooms, it 





should be put rather out of the way. 





corridors were essential—broad, straight cor-. 





Speaking of the mystery which was to. be 
aimed at in the planning of a private house, 
Mr. Webb referred to a small house which a 
well-known architect nad designed for himself, 
which was excellent in the suggestion of mys- 
tery which it conveyed. One rather looked for 
little surprises in private buildings ; they rather 
added to its interest, and were appreciated by 
the owner as well as friends who came to see 
him. It seemed almost unnecessary to say 
that it was undesirable to arrange rooms which 
would not get some sun. Mr. Christian was 
very emphatic on this point. The Italians 
had a motto, “Where the sun does not come, 
the.doctor does.” 

Mr. Webb then spoke of the proper arrange- 
ment in private houses of the sitting-room and 
bedrooms, pointing out some rather frequent 
errors in placing doors and fireplaces. In con- 
clusion, he said that one reason why he was 
present that evening was because he had re- 
ceived in past times so much good from the 
Class of Design, and it was a pleasure to 
respond to the President’s request. He had 
been reading recently a poem by Rudyard 
Kipling, at the end of which there was some- 
thing about the happy hunting ground of 
artists. The author described the place and 
proceeded :— 

“And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 

for fame ; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 

separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of things 

as they are.” 

That was the spirit in which they should 
enter into work. About thirty years ago he 
was secretary of the School of Design, and 
about twenty-seven years ago he was chair- 
man; and occasionally he looked at the faded 
drawings made in those days which he had 
the arrogance to call designs. Whenever he 
looked at them he thought of those enchanted 
days when he did not draw for fame or money 
but just for the love of the thing, with fellow 
students who then, as now, were his friends. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams then read a short paper 
on colour. In the course of his remarks he 
said that the use of colour in design was appa- 
rent, but the question of how much colour 
should be used was a question of degree. 
From Nature we learnt a principle, which was 
that all design must be expressed in colour— 
how expressed depended upon the ability of 
the designer. Nature came tothe aid of the 
architect in the case of a building, and coloured 
itfor him. In town and city what wonderful 
effects were produced! Think of Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Poor and 
mean buildings could not stand the test of time. 
Then Nature did her best half-heartedly, and 
Time never rested until the tricks of the 
builder were exposed. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of 
thanks wasjaccorded to the lecturers, and on the 
suggestion of Mr. Webb the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded to the Chairman. 

The meeting then terminated. 


—_ 
i ee 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting last week of the London 
County Council, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 





Space at Rear and Extension above Diagonal 
Line. 


Brixton.—That the Council do, in the exercise of 
its powers under Section 41 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, allow a modification of the provisions of 
that Section with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as relates to the proposed erection of 
two blocks of four-story flats, with shops on the 
ground-floor, on the north side of Landor-road, 
Stockwell (Mr. J. E. Lamerton).—Agreed. 


Open Spaces about Buildings. 


Battersea.—That the Council do, in the exercise of 
its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi-) of the London 
Building Act, 1894, allow a modification of the pro- 
visions of that Section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition to the Fire Brigade station, 
Simpson-street (Superintending Architect, for the 
Fire Brigade Committee of the Council).—Agreed. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—That the Council, in 





* Names of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 





are new erections unless otherwise stated. 
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the exercise of its powers under Section 41 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, do not permit of the 
erection of a building with a one-story shop in front 
on lot 14 of the Council’s land, on the east side of 
Ainsworth-street, at the corner of Church-street, 
Bethnal Green, with an open space at the rear (Mr. 
C. R. Peters).—Agreed. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under Sec- 
tion 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as 
relate to the proposed erection of a block of resi- 
dential flats, with shops on the ground floor, on the 
site of No. 130, New Bond-street, and premises at 
the rear abutting upon Grosvenor-street (Messrs. 
Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. T. L. Green).—Consent. 

Strand.—Certain deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relate to 
the proposed re-building of Nos, 31 and 32, Hay- 
market, and premises at the rear fronting upon 
Arundel-place, St. Martin-in-the-Fields (Mr. J. Scott 
ae Brecknell & Turner, Limited).—Con- 
sent. 

City of London.—Certain deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relate 
to the proposed re-building of the “ King’s Arms” 
public-house, Water-lane (Mr. H. M. Wakley for 
Reid’s Brewery Company, Limited).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Certain deviations 
from the pian certified by the District Surveyor, 
under Section 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
so far as relate to the proposed re-building of Nos. 
5 and 6, Stanbrook-court, Old Bond-street (Messrs. 
H. E. & W. Bury for Mr. H. W. Hill).—Refused. 

Holborn.—Certain deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relate to 
the proposed erection of a building to be known as 
Cranston’s Waverley Temperance Hotel, in South- 
ampton-row, Bloomsbury, to flank upon Cosmo- 
place (Mr. G. Waymouth for Mr. R. Cranston and 
others).—Refused. 

Lambeth, North.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under Sec- 
tion 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as 
relate to the proposed re-building of Nos. 165 and 
167, Waterloo-road, and certain premises at the rear 
abutting on Asa-place (Mr. W. H. Lees for Mr. J. 
Sullivan).—Refused. 

H»'))* n,—Deviations from the plan certified by 
the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, so far as relate to the proposed 
erection of a block of flats on the site of Nos. 5 and 
6, Hunter-street, and No. 8, Handel (late Henrietta) 
street, Bloomsbury (Mr. A. Whitcombe for Messrs. 
Perkins & Co.)—Consent. 

Holborn.—Deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, so far as relate to the 

roposed rebuilding of the “ George” public-house 
Vo. 9, Great Queen-street.—(Mr. H. M, Wakley for 
Mr. R. S. Chatty).—Consent. 


Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 


Brixton.—A three-story building on. the south side 
of Canterbury-road, to abut also upon Pope’s-road 
and Industry-street (Messrs. H. Wakeford & Sons 
for the London, Gloucester and North Hants Dairy 
Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Fulham.—A house with projecting bay window 
on a site between Jasmine House and Burlington 
House, New King’s-road (Mr. R. Groom for Mr. J 
Nichols).—Consent, 

Greenwich.—A one-story shop erected upon part 
of the torecourt of No. 15, Bedford-place, Old 
Dover-road, Blackheath (Mr. J. Annereau).—Re- 
fused. 

Kensington.—A building on the site of No. 91, 
Ladbrooke-road, and part of the grounds belonging 
thereto, to abut upon Lansdowne-road and Boyne- 
terrace Mews (Mr. E. K. Purchase).—Refused. 

Paddington, South.—A one-story addition in front 
of the coachhouse, &c., at No. 6, Alexander Mews, 
Westbourne Park (Mr. G. J. Cutts for Mr. H. Brad- 
bury).— Refused. 

Paddington, South.—A bay window and the enclo- 
sure of the open porch in front of No. 1, Marl- 
borough Gate, Bayswater-road, at the corner of 
Elms Mews (Mr. W. W. Gwyther for the National 
Provincial Bank of England).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.t—Iron external _fire- 
escape staircases and balconies in front of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden-street (The St. Pancras 
Ironwork Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Fulham.—A new building on the north-west side 
of New King’s-road, partly upon the site of Nos. 182 
and 184, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Fulham-park-gardens (Mr. AE. 
Chasemore for Mr. T. Hayes Sheen).—Consent. 

Paddington, North—That the application of Mr. 
F, Matcham for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a theatre on the site of Nos. 
212, 214, 216, 218, and 220, Harrow-road, was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted, upon condition that the theatre referred to 
be commenced within twelve months and completed 
within two years from February 28, 1898.— 
Agreed j 








Strand.—A new building on the site of No. 32, 
Foubert’s-place, Regent-street, St. James’s (Messrs. 
Goodwyn & Sons for Mr. W. G. Craven).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—The frontage of a one-story addi- 
tion proposed to be erected upon part of the fore- 
court of the Grange public-house, No. 104, Grange- 
road, and the erection of additions at the rear of 
that building (Mr. B. J. Capell for Messrs, Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., Limited).—Refused. 

Fulham.—Shops and residential flats on the north 
side of Dawes-road, between Werley-avenue and 
Estcourt-road (Mr. D. Matthews for Mr. F. Batty), 
—Refused. 

Peckham.—Rebuilding of the “Grace Darling” 
beerhouse, No. 57, Green-hundred-road, to abut also 
upon Trimby-street (Mr. W. G. Ingram for Messrs. 
Woodbridge & Co.)—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Clapham.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Weatherall & Green sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street, for carriage traffic, to 
lead out of Abbeville-road into Crescent-lane. (Mr. 
C. Tress.) That the name Briarwood-road be ap- 
proved for the new street.—Agreed. 

Deptford.—That an order be issued to Mr. F. 
Oxley sanctioning the formation or laying out, for 
carriage traffic, of a new street to lead out of the 
north side of Nynehead-street, Woodpecker-road, 
and the formation of a short street, 4o ft. wide, in 
continuation of the footway next the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. That the name 
Cottesbrook-street be approved for the new street 
shown upon the plan as to lead out of Nynehead- 
street.—Agreed, 

Deptford.—That, subject to the applicants satis- 
fying the Counci!’s Solicitor that their respective 
clients have full control over land at the junction of 
St. Asaph-road with Ivydale-road sufficient for the 
formation, at that point, of a road goft. wide, an 
order be issued to Mr. A. H. Kersey and to Mr. H. 
Stock sanctioning the formation or laying out, for 
carriage traffic, of new streets on the Hogarth estate 
and the MHaberdashers’ Company’s estate near 
Brockley Station. (Mr. R. Kersey and the Worship- 
ful Company of Haberdashers.) That the names 
Arica-road (in continuation), Horsted-road (in con- 
tinuation), Revelon-road, Finland-street, Dundalk- 
street, Donyland-street, Avignon-road, St. Asaph- 
road, and Aspinall-road be approved for the new 
streets.—Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. 
Dwyer sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
new streets, for carriage traffic, to lead out of 
Swingate-lane and Timbercroft-lane, Plumstead 
Common (for Mr. H. N. Grenside and the Rev. J. 
McAllister). That the names Timbercroft-lane (in 
continuation), Flaxton-road, Melling-street, Malton- 
street, Kirkham-street, and Pedlar-street be approved 
for the new streets.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That the Council do not approve 
of a variation from a sectional drawing, sanctioned 
on December 14, 1897, of the gradients of cer- 
tain proposed new streets on St. Ann’s Vicarage 
Estate, to lead out of The Grove and St. Ann’s Hill 
so far as relates to a proposed alteration of the 
gradients of Marcus-street and certain parts of 
Denton-street (Mr. G. E. Withers for Messrs. E. 
Withers & Son).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
G. Elkington & Son, refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out, for carriage traffic, of new streets 
to lead out of Putney Park-lane and Marlborough- 
road (for Mr. H. M. Rowe).—Agreed. 

Clapham.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Douglas Young & Co., sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
out of Poynder’s-road into Deauville-road (for the 
United Realisation Company, Limited). That the 
name Rodenhurst-road be approved for the new 
street.—Agreed. 

Dulwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. C. Barry, 
sanctioning the formation or laying out of a new 
street, for carriage traffic, to lead out of Woodwarde- 
road into Court-lane. That the name Eynella-road 
be approved for the new street—Agreed. 

Hampstead.—That an order be issued to Mr. C. J. 
Bentley, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
new streets, for carriage traffic, out of the south- 
east side of Belsize-avenue, Haverstock Hill (for 
Mr. R. B. Woodd). That the names Gorleston-road 
and Elsburg-street be approved for the new streets. 
— Agreed. 

Hammersmith.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
J. H. Hayes, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of a new street, for carriage traffic, to lead out 
of the north side of King-street West. That the 
name Hamlet-gardens be approved for the new 
street.—Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. R. 
Howell, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
two new streets, for carriage traffic, to lead out of 
the east side of Laleham-road, Catford. That the 
names Davenport-road (in continuation) and Farley- 


road (in continuation) be approved for the new] po 


streets.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Rawlings & Son, sanctioning the formation or laying 
out of new streets for carriage traffic on the Wandle 
Estate on the west side of Garratt-lane (for Mr. W. 
F. Palmer). That the names Furmage-street, 
Twilley-street, and Esparto-street be approved for 
the new streets.—Agreed. 
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Woolwich —That an order be issued to Mr. G. R 
Arnold, sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
two new streets for carriage traffic out of Kashgar. 
road and Benares-road, High-street, Plumstead, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of a portion of 
St. Nicholas-road. That the names Ceres-road (in 
continuation) and St. Nicholas-road (in continuation) 
be approved for the new streets.—Agreed, 

Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Mr, L 
Etheridge refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of new streets, for carriage traffic, to lead 
out of Woolwich Lower-road, eastward of the South 
Eastern Railway (Angerstein’s branch).—Agreed, 

Kensington, South.—That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Chesterton & Sons, refusing to sanction the 
formation or laying out of new streets, for Carriage 
traffic, on the grounds of a house known as Moray 
Lodge, Campden Hill (for the trustees of the late 
Captain W. B. Phillimore).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr, 
A. G. Hastilow, refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of new streets, for carriage traffic, to 
lead out of the north side of Lower Richmond-road 
and the west side of Ashlone-road, Putney (for Mr, 
C. Coward).—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. H. Collier, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of new streets, for carriage traffic, on 
the Dunsford Park estate, Merton-road.—Agreed, 

Fulham.—A variation from the plan and par. 
ticulars sanctioned on December 21, 1897, for the 
formation or laying out of Bronsart-road, on the 
Elliott’s Trust Estate, Fulham, so far as relates to a 
proposed alteration in the outlet from that road into 
Kingwood-road (Messrs. Boyton, Pegram, & Buck- 
master).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A deviation from the plan and par- 
ticulars sanctioned by it on January 25, 1898, for the 
formation or laying-out of a new street named 
Undercliff-road, on the Hilly Fields-park Estate, 
Lewisham, so far as relates to a proposed alteration 
in the southern end of that road (Mr. W. H. Collier), 
—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. M. J. 
Jarvis, sanctioning the formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage traffic, to lead from Colfe- 
road into Vestris-road, Forest Hill. That the name 
Treviso-road be approved for the new street.— 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Glasier & Sons, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of new streets for carriage traffic, to lead out of 
Balvernie-grove, Merton-road, Wandsworth (for Mr. 
A. Halford). That the names Smeaton-road (in 
continuation), Longfield-street (in continuation), and 
Lainson-street be approved for the new streets.— 
Agreed. 

Woolwich.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis, & Co., sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of a new street for carriage traffic, to 
lead from Siemens-road into Bowater-road (for 
trustees of the Bowater Estate). That the name 
Yateley-street be approved for the new street— 
Agreed. Z 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Johnson & Aldridge, refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage traffic, 
40 ft. wide, on the Manor Park Estate, Manor Park, 
Lewisham and Lee.—Agreed. 


Space at Rear. 


Dulwich.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 1894, 
with regard to open spaces about buildings, so far 
as relates to the proposed erection of a dwelling- 
house on the east side of Craigallion-gardens, 
Denmark-hill, with an irregular space at the rear 
(Mr. R. D. Hansom for Mr. J. R. Ward).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—A two-story workshop at No. 4A, 
Church-lane, Commercial-road (Mr. A. Parnacott 
for Mr. W. Nay).—Consent. ; : 

Holborn.—That the Council do, in the exercise of 
its powers \under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the i“ 
Building Act, 1894, allow a modification of the 
provisions of that section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the propo 
erection of a block of residential flats, with shops, 
on the site of No. 114, High Holborn, and premises 
abutting upon Southampton-row, with an irregular 
space at the rear (Mr. A. Keen for Messrs. Keen).— 
Agreed. Abe 

CL. Pancras, North.—That the Council, in e" 
exercise of its powers under Section 41 (1) (iv) : 
the London Building Act, 1894, do not permit 9 
erection of a building not exceeding 30 ft. in se " 
on part of the open space at the rear of a bloc : 
residential flats on the west side of ing he I 
Highgate, at the corner of South-grove (Mr. L. V. 
Hunt for Mr. A. G. Shearing).—Agreed. sisi 

Whitechapel, —That the Council, in the pag pore 
its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of - - a . 
Building Act, 1894, do not allow a modificatio ‘ 
the provisions of that section with regard - _ 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the ai 
sed erection of two dwelling houses, No. 14, a. 
chester-street, and No. 19, Church-lane, Commer “0 
road, with factories on the ground floor “_ _ 
spaces at the rear (Mr. A. C. Payne for Mr. 


King).—Agreed. ous 
Line of Fronts and Construction of Buildings. 


—A brick, iron, and wood glass- 
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a j na os 
II-street, Dalston, adjoining _ the North | Act, 1894, is not prepared to grant a certificate in Th St de t’ Col 
pair Railway (Mr. G. W. Rowley for Messrs. | respect of the means of escape in case of fire to be € u n § umn, 
London provided for the persons dwelling or employed on 


i wers).—Consent. 

ee tin iron gangway across Bermond- 
wall to connect the Montreal granaries on each 
f that street (Messrs. W. A. Crips & Sons for 
din & Sons).—Consent. __ 

Frontage and — of A, bya 

n serving-bar erected on part o 

EY eee the e Walmer Castle” tavern, Peck- 
ham-road, Camberwell (Messrs. J. & W. Taylor).— 


Refused. 
Width of Way and Deviations from Certified 
Plan. 


sey 
side 0} 
Messrs. Du 

Dulwich.— 


d.—That consent be given, under Section 13 
Piney ein Building Act, 1894, to the rebuilding 
of the “Green Dragon” public-house, No. 38, King- 
street, Regent-street, St. James's, and that sanction 
be given to certain deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor under Section 43 of 
that Act, so far as relate to the proposed rebuilding 
of the public-house (Mr. iE. E. Niblett for Mr. A. J. 


Langton).—Agreed. 


Means of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings. 

Strand.—That Mr. G. D. Martin be informed that 
the Council, in the exercise of its powers under 
Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, is 
prepared to grant a certificate in respect of the 
means of escape in case of fire to be provided for 
the persons dwelling or employed on the fifth floor 
of the Marlborough Hotel, Bury-street, St. James's, 
at the corner of Ryder-street (for Mr. J. Ramsay). 


—Agreed. } ie) 
Height of Buildings. 

City of London.—A building on the south side of 
Fenchurch-street flanking on a proposed new street, 
named Lloyd’s-avenue, between Fenchurch-street 
and Crutched-friars, with the flank exceeding in 
height the width of Lloyd’s-avenue (Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt for Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping).—Consent. 


Dwelling Houses on Low-lying Land.—Part XI. 


Greenwich.—That the solicitor do prepare a licence 
under Section 122 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
to Messrs. Graves & Shorter, for the erection of 
nineteen dweiling houses on low-lying land situated 
on the north-east side of Trundley’s-road, Deptford. 
—Agreed. 


Width of Way, Line of Fronts and Deviation 
from Certified Plans. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—That the Council do, 
in the exercise of its powers under Sections 13 and 
22 of the London Building Act, 1894, consent to the 
frontage and position proposed to be adopted in the 
re-building of No. 8, Great Stanhope-street, Park- 
lane, and that sanction be given to certain devia- 
tions from the plans certified by the District Sur- 
veyor, under Section 43 of the Act, so far as relates 
to the proposed new building (Mr. W. H. Romaine- 
Walker for Mr. R. W. Hudson).—Agreed. 

Bermondsey.t—That consent be not given under 
Sections 13 and 22 of the London Building Act, 
1894, to the position and frontage proposed to be 
adopted in the re-building of the “ Royal Fort” 
public-house, No. 131, Grange-road, at the corner of 
Fort-passage, and that sanction be not given to 
certain deviations from the plan certified by the 
District Surveyor under Section 43 of that Act, so far 
as relates to the re-building of the premises (Mr. 
C. H. Flack for Mr. R. Ireland).—Agreed. 


Line of Fronts and Space at Rear. 


Newington, West.—That consent be not given to 
the proposed frontage of six houses with bay win- 
dows on the site of Nos. 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85, 
New-street, and the erection of six houses (four with 
bay windows) on the site of Nos. 62, 64, 66, and 68 
in that street, and that the Council, in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Lon- 
don Building Act, 1894, do not allow a modification 
of the provisions of that section with regard to 
Open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of the house upon the site of 
No. 85, New-street, with an irregular space at the 
wo a Briant & Son for Mr. A. F. De Laune). 
—Agreed, 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Hampstead.—A block of five-story residential flats 
with bay windows on the site of Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
Church-row and grounds, to abut at the rear on a 
fane leading from Heath-street, in the position to 

¢ line, with open spaces at the rear, and to extend 
_ the diagonal line as directed to be drawn, and 
aso with courts of insufficient width (Mr. G. 
Sherrin for Mr. G. Paget).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


soniftind.—A wood and iron shed, on a site on the 
ae “west side of Clare Market, to abut upon 
ae es-street (Mr. R. A. Dalzell for the National 
elephone Company, Limited).—Refused. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Strand.—That Messrs. Saville & Marti i 
3 n be in- 
— that the Council, in the exercise of its 
‘rs under Section 63 of the London Building 


the fifth and sixth floors of the Hotel de Paris, 
Leicester-square, St. Martin-in-the-Fields (Mr. 
R. Baker).—Agreed. 

St. George, Hanover-square—That Mr. G. D. 
Martin be informed that his application on behalf 
of Mr. T. Brooke-Hitchings, for a certificate by the 
Council in respect of the means of escape in case of 
fire, to be provided for the persons dwelling or em- 
ployed on the fifth and sixth floors of a block of 
residential flats, with shops on the ground Hoor, on 
the west side of Regent-street, on the site of 
Hanover Chapel, having been further considered, 
the Council is not prepared to vary the resolution of 
July 19, 1898.—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Paddington, North.—That the Council do approve 
of the plans, dated September 1, 1898, submitted 
with the application of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, Limited, for the construction of 
an addition to the company’s works in Amberley- 
road, and that the Council do also authorise the 
erection of such addition.—Agreed. 


Excess of Cubical Extent. 


Woolwich.—That, subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 76 of the London Building Act, 1894, consent 
be given to the erection and construction on the 
south side of Harrington-road, Woolwich, of a build- 
ing to exceed in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic 
feet, and to be used only for the purposes of the 
manufacture of large dynamos and alternators (Mr. 
A. Sabine for Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co., 
Limited).—Agreed. 


Recommendations marked + are contrary to the views 
of the Local Authority. 


+--+ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ROUND TIMBER MEASUREMENT WEIGHT 
TABLES FOR RAILWAY ,RATES. By E. A. P. Burt. 
(William Rider & Son). 

GUIDE TO ROUND TIMBER CUBING RULE. By 
E. A. P. Burt. (William Rider & Son). 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON LAND AND ENGINEER- 
ING SURVEYING. By. T. Baker, C.E.,and F. E. 
Dixon, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & Son). 

KING RENE’S HONEYMOON CABINET. 
P. Seddon, Architect. (B. T. Batsford). 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


By John 











“THE SCARCITY OF WATER.” 


S1rR,—I have somewhere seen a calculation that 
we might pay off the National Debt if for a term of 
ten years we would turn to account the riches 
wasted in the sewage of our towns and villages; I 
have not yet heard of any practical contrivance for 
this desirable end, and I fear that the same slight 
obstacle stands in the way of Mr. Guy M. Nichol- 
son’s plan for easing the strain on our water com- 
panies. As, however, he went to the trouble of 
writing to you, it is probable that he has one in his 
head, and I am curious to know what it is. To 
take the simplest case, that of a suburban detached 
house, with a garden back and front, occupied by a 
single family and its servants. He will, I suppose, 
require the provision of a tank large enough to 
store its rain water, with pump and necessary fittings, 
and will impose penalties on any occupier who, 
by himself or his servants, presumes to use tap 
water when there is any in the tank. This would 
require a stringent and well-drawn Act of Parlia- 
ment, with an army of inspectors to put it in force. 
But this would be a joke to the difficulty of 
drafting one to meet the case of Harley-street, not 
to speak of the miles of weekly tenements in 
London, or the great rookeries of model lodging 
houses. The gap between a pious aspiration and a 
working plan is a long one, and perhaps reforms 
would be delayed unduly if the first person to 
notice an evil kept silence till he could show other 
people plainly how to remove it. | e ¢ 





WARNING TO ARCHITECTS. 


SIR,—I have been informed that a gentleman has 
been visiting architects with a view to collecting 
subscriptions for a new publication entitled “The 
Practical Decorator,” which he states is being 
produced under the auspices of the Architectural 
Association. 

I know nothing of the publication referred to, and 
the statement is false. 

E. HOWLEY SIM, 
Hon. Sec. The Architectural Association. 

56, Great Marloorough-street, W., 

October 12, 1898. 
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Boys’ BRIGADE HALL, ST. ANDREWS.—Plans for 








this ‘hall, by Messrs. Gillespie & Scott, architects, 
have been approved 


SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT.—XVI. 
LIGHT : PRELIMINARY. 


= HE science of light is especially interest- 
Hi ing to the architect from the following 
DAS points of view :— 

I. In regard to disputes in “ancient light ” 
cases, not from a legal aspect, but as to how 
far former light has been interfered with by 
the erection of walls which are claimed to shut 
out a certain proportion of light. Also, in 
giving evidence in such cases on such points 
as the effects of erecting reflectors, covering 
opposing surfaces with white tiles or white- 
faced enamelled bricks. 

2. The natural lighting of an interior being 
bad, to know something of the science of optics, 
so that the most may be made of both reflection 
and refraction by prisms and other devices. 

3. Reflection of artificial light from surfaces 
of the walls of interiors ; and the increasing 
and modification of artificial light by various 
processes. 

4. The effect of light on certain kinds of 
colours used in decoration. 

5. Thedispersion of light by decomposition ; 
principles of the spectroscope; chromatic 
aberration, and kindred phenomena. 

6. To the engineer : the optics of lighthouse 
lenses and their practical application. 

7. The- polarisation of light, its uses ; photo- 
graphic printing, &c. 

Before entering into detail on the various 
practieal applications of the science of light, it 
will be well for us to enquire what light is. 
As in many other fundamental problems in 
physics, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion in regard to the theory of light. We 
can describe very many of the effects of light, 
we Can argue negatively about it, we can show 
that without light such and such a phenomenon 
is impossible ; we can capture it, decompose it, 
analyse it optically, chemically, and in other 
ways ; and whilst we know so much about it we 
cannot say what it really is. 

In current text-books we are told that light 
is the agent which, by its action on the retina, 
excites in us the sensation of vision. That, 
however, is but a partial explanation, and must 
certainly be largely modified and qualified. To 
anticipate, it is only necessary to recall the 
now well-known Roéntgen rays, and researches 
made in recent years on both sides of the 
visible spectrum. Rays may here be obtained 
which, without some considerable assistance, 
are not visible, and do not excite in 
us “the sensation of vision.” We are 
sometimes apt to forget that the human 
being’s eye is certainly more limited than 
the eyes of some other animals, in regard 
to the power ‘of vision, which latter is, after 
all, only a matter of degree. We have, there- 
fore, to deal practically with “light rays ” other 
than those directly visible to us. And now we 
have found out that a so-called beam of light is 
made up of many other elements than actual 
light rays. For years we have designed tra)s 
for catching these latter and making the most 
of them ; the physicist of the future will, pro- 
bably, be more concerned in making hitherto 
non-visible rays visible, for which purpose he 
will capture those portions of the beam of light 
which have heretofore escaped by neglect. 
Here we have opened to us a possible means 
of vastly increasing the intensity of both 
natural and artificial light, a tempting subject 
to which we must refer later on. 

Amongst the various hypotheses put forward 
to account for light, two claim most attention— 
the emission theory and the undulatory theory. 
The emission theory, according to Ganot, 
assumes that luminous bodies emit in all 
directions an imponderable substance, which 
consists of molecules of an extreme degree 
of tenuity; these are propagated in right 
lines with an almost infinite velocity. Pene- 
trating into the eye they act on the retina, 
and determine the sensation which con- 
stitutes vision. The same author states that 
on the undulatory theory, all bodies, as well 
as the celestial spaces, are filled by an 
extremely subtle elastic medium known as 
luminiferous ether. The luminosity of a body 
is due to an infinitely rapid vibratory motion of 
its molecules, which, when communicated to 
the ether, is propagated in all directions in the 
form of spherical waves, and this vibratory 
motion, being thus transmitted to the retina, 








calls forth the sensation of vision. The vibra- 


_ tions of the ether take place not in the direc- 
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tion of the wave, but in a plane at right angles 
to it. The latter are called the transversal 
vibrations. An idea of these may be formed 
by shaking a rope at one end. The vibra- 
tions, or to and fro movements, of the 
particles of the rope are at right angles to 
the length of the rope, but the onward motion 
of the wave’s form is in the direction of the 
length. On the emission theory the propaga- 
tion of light is effected by a motion or trans- 
lation of particles of light thrown out from 
the luminous body, as a bullet is discharged 
from a gun; on the undulatory theory there is 
no progressive motion of the particles them- 
selves, but only of the state of disturbance 
which was communicated by the luminous 
body : it is a motion of oscillation, and, like the 
propagation of waves in water, takes place by 
a series of vibrations. 

We were about to explain that the all- 
pervading ether has body without substance, 
could such a phenomenon be possible ; at any 
rate, that is what some physicists would have 
us believe by inference, for they say that it is 
not influenced by gravitation, and presents no 
appreciable resistance to bodies passing 
through it. We have formed no opinion on 
this subject ourselves, and merely present it 
for the reader’s digestion. Looking at the 
various theories of light hitherto propounded 
it seems possible that when we_ under- 
stand a little more about the “invisible 
portions of the spectrum,” something 
based on them will probably find more 
universal acceptance. In the meantime the 
atmosphere, where the bulk of the light 
visible is certainly manufactured—though the 
raw material comes from afar—ought to be 
most carefully studied; and, judging from 
the known effects of particles of matter (finely 
divided volcanic dust and the like) in modifying 
light, it would seem, as a celebrated physicist 
has already suggested, that the dust, 
omnipresent in the atmosphere, has _con- 
siderable influence in rendering certain light- 
rays visible. : 

Nevertheless, the undulatory theory will die 
hard : it is that which is most firmly rooted in 
physicists’ minds at present. As Atkinson 
(p. 494) says, it not only explains the phenomena 
of light, but it reveals an intimate connexion 
between these phenomena and those of heat ; 
it shows, also, how completely analagous the 
phenomena of light are to those of sound, 
regard being had tothe differences of the media 
in which these two classes of phenomena take 
place. Itseems to us, however, that the case is 
not so strong as its adherents would have us 
believe; there is too often wanting the 
analytical mind which can divorce cause from 
effect; too often in these hypotheses is the 
latter made to do duty for the former. 

All theories of the origin of light must 
assume some extra terrestrial translating 
medium, though the rays are not conveyed in 
a luminous form. We said just now that that 
medium was not dense enough to appreciably 
arrest the progress of a body through it. We 
know that some have attempted to show that 
the diminution of the period of Encke’s comet 
is due to the resistance of the medium referred 
to. That may be true, but it requires uniform 
confirmation in regard to other extra terres- 
trial bodies, and other explanations as to the 
cause of the diminution could be urged 
from the astronomical standpoint. It is 
safe to assume, however, that neither astro- 
nomers nor physicists know enough about 
comets to be able to tell us what imparted the 
initial velocity, rotation, or revolution ; they do 
not know what maintains either of these 
phenomena in Encke’s, or any other comet, 
and they cannot, in consequence, say with even 
an approximation to accuracy what causes the 
rather regular diminution at each successive 
revolution of that body. The physicist, 
clutching at anything to uphold his theory 
gladly seizes upon the phenomenon as evidence 
of something of a more or less resisting (yet 
non-resisting, if the student can reconcile that) 
character in space. Encke’s comet, though 
periodical enough to satisfy the most exacting 
mathematician, does not by any means con- 
form to many rules and regulations common to 
planets. For example, both that and Halley's 
comet are exceptions to the rule that the tails 
of comets increase rapidly as they approach 
the sun, for as the two comets mentioned ap- 
proach the sun both tail and coma decrease in 
size, and the whole comet appears only like a 
star. 

However, we have no intention to seriously 
controvert the undulatory theory of the origin 





of light ; |we have nothing to offer in place of 
it except the bald suggestions already noted. 
It is right that the student should learn how 
even the fundamental principles of the causes 
of the phenomenon of light are little under- 
stood, and that was why we opened up the 
controversy. 

It is much more pleasant and instructive to 
turn to the effects and nature of light, where 
there is more certainty and unanimity of 
opinion ; and it is the practical application of 
these, fortunately, which more immediately 
concerns the architect. 
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* MR. THOMAS |PILKINGTON.—We have to record 
the death, in his sixty-sixth year, of Mr. Frederick 
Thomas Pilkington, architect, of 24, Russell Square, 
and formerly practising in Edinburgh from 1860 to 
1883. Mr. Pilkington was articled in London, and 
afterwards attended the University at Edinburgh, 
where he gained the Hamilton prize for Logic, and 
also successfully passed in mathematics under Pro- 
fessor Kelland. After spending some time in his 
father’s office in Edinburgh, he commenced practice 
in 1860 and carried out for the Free Church various 
buildings, amongst others, the Barclay Church in 
Edjnburgh, the McCheyne Memorial Church at 
Dundee, churches at Kelso, Irvine, Stirling, 
Greenock, Greenfield, Viewforth, and Dunhope 
in Scotland, andthe Presbyterian Church at Cardiff. 
Amongst other works the Hydropathic establishments 
at Moffat and North Berwick, Larbert Lunatic 
Asylum, hotel and club-house at Hunter’s Quay, 
Lady Flora’s school at Newmilns, and others at 
Johnstone and Campbeltown ; houses at Port Glas- 
gow, Innerleithan, Glasingall (Perth); Egremont 
House, Grange House, Dick Place, and others. In 
1883 Mr. Pilkington removed to London, where he 
was engaged on the Army and Navy Hotel in 
Victoria-street, and afterwards on Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street ; offices for the British 
India Company, Great Winchester-street ; the City 
Safe Deposit, Throgmorton-avenue ; various residen- 
tial flats, buildings for the middle-class, and for the 
Artizans’ Dwelling Company, viz., at Buckingham 
Palace-road ; Chenies-street ; Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury ; Lisson-grove, Seymour-place, and 
East-street, Marylebone ; Shepherd’s-place, Clerken- 
well-road, Rosebury-avenue, and Rosoman-street. 
Also buildings for the Guiness Trust, Columbia- 
road, Bethnal Green, anda large block of residential 
flats, “Campden Hill Court” (now in course of 
erection). Houses at Haywards’ Heath and Cadogan- 
gardens ; additions to Masden-park, &c. 

MR. CHRISTOPHER OAKLEY.—The death took 
place on the 4th inst., in his sixty-second year, of 
Mr. Christopher Oakley, past President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution and senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, 
auctioneers and surveyors, of Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall. He was one of the original members of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and last year occupied the 
position of President. He was a Fellow of the 
Geological Society, a director of the Auction Mart 
Company, a member of the Committee of the 
Estate Exchange, and one of the trustees of the 
Auctioneers and Surveyors’ Clerks’ Provident Insti- 
tution. In his professional capacity Mr. Oakley acted 
as agent to the Mercers and Drapers’ Companies, 
and also to the Earl of St. Germans’s estates in 
Kent. About fifteen years ago Mr. Oakley was solely 
responsible, in his capacity as surveyor to the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Company, 
for the purchase of the whole of the land necessary 
for the construction of the Company’s block of 
warehouses in Whitechapel, as well as the land 
required for the line from Barking to Pitsea and 
the lines from Southend to Shoeburyness and Grays 
to Upminster, and many other railway schemes. 
He was engaged in innumerable compensation 
cases, and was for many years one of the surveyors 
to the Board of Trade and one of the consulting 
surveyors to the Charity Commissioners. For many 
years, too, he had resided at Chislehurst, he had 
served on the Kent County Council, and was a 
member of the Kent Antiquarian Society.—Times. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF WILMSLOW PARISH CHURCH, 
CHESHIRE.—On the 3oth ult. the chancel and the 
private chapel of Wilmslow parish church were re- 
opened after restoration. New windows have 
been provided both in the chancel and the nave, 
this work having been in the hands of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The whole of the work 
of restoration has been carried out by Mr. H. R. 
Franklin, of Oxford. The new gas fittings have 
been provided by Mr. T. Elsley, of London; and 
the re-arrangement of the heating apparatus has 
been in the hands of Mr. F. C. Cooke, of Wilmslow. 
It is expected that about 2,000/. will meet all the 
expenses which have been incurred in connexion 
with the restoration. Messrs. Bodley & Garner 
were the architects. 

RESTORATION OF COGAN OLD CHURCH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Restoration works have been 
carried out at this church, under the superinten- 
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dence of Mr. C. B. Fowler. The work hag 
been executed with the double intention of 
serving the interesting antiquities of the church and 
at the same time making it suitable for modern 
requirements. To the antiquary the church is 
especially interesting. Very small in size—not more 
than 50 ft. in length—it dates back from Norman if 
not still earlier, times. At the same time there te 
traces of Early English work in it. In the church. 
yard opposite the south porch is the base stone of 
the old cross ; all vestiges of the shaft and head have 
disappeared. The interior of the church presents 
many points of interest, not the least of which is 
the herring-bone work in the walls. The nave 
and the chancel are separated by a thick cross wall 
and low Norman arch. All round the walls toa 
height of a few feet oak wainscot covers the original 
oak and plaster. At the west end of the church 
close to the old font, is a raised dais, now covered 
with a wood floor, upon which, it is supposed, the 
knights of the district formerly sat or’ knelt when 
performing their devotions. The reredos, which 
has recently been placed in the church, has been 
erected by Lord Bute in memory of the late Mr. 
James Andrew Corbett, at whose suggestion the 
restoration work was commenced. The reredos is 
of bronze, and represents the Transfiguration. — 
South Wales News. 

ST. DAVID’s WELSH CHURCH, MANCHESTER.— 
The memorial stone of the new Welsh church, dedi- 
cated to St. David, which is in course of erection in 
Lime-grove, Oxford-street, was laid on the 3rd inst. 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Preston & 
Vaughan, architects, Manchester. The style adopted 
is Early Perpendicular, and the materials employed 
are red brick, with Ruabon terra-cotta dressings, 
The plans include nave and aislés, with chancel and 
vestries on the south side. Chairs will be provided 
for the worshippers instead of pews. The church 
will accommodate some 400 persons. The builder 
is Mr. R. Carlyle, jun., Ardwick. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, SKEGNESS.—A new Roman 
Catholic Church has been opened at Skegness. The 
building is situated in Grosvenor-road, off Roman 
Bank. It is built of brick and is about 50 ft. in 
length, 20 ft. in breadth, and will seat about 200 
people. Mr. Caine, of Woodhall Spa, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. George Dunkley & Sons, of Skeg- 
ness, were the builders. 

RENOVATION OF ST. HILDA’s CHURCH, SOUTH 
SHIELDS.—The interior of the old parish church of 
South Shields, St. Hilda, has just been renovated by 
Mr. G. H. Park, under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. H. Morton, architect, South Shields. The electric 
light has been introduced. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, NEW SKELTON, 
YORKSHIRE.—The new iron chapel which has been 
put up for the Primitive Methodist Society at New 
Skelton was opened on the 2nd inst. The building 
will seat about 200 persons. Mr. W. Wardman, of 
Redcar, was the architect, and Mr. Pallister, of 
Redcar, undertook the construction. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, RUSHDEN.—Memorial stones 
of a new Wesleyan church at Rushden have just been 
laid. The new building, which will acccinmodate. 
710 persons, will, it is estimated, cost z,goo/l. It is 
being built by Messrs. Dicken Bros., from plans by 
Messrs. Preston & Wilson. ; 

METHODIST NEW CONNEXION CHAPEL, SOWERBY, 
YORKSHIRE.—The New Connexion Methodists at 
Boulderclough, Sowerby, have erected a new chapel 
and Sunday school, at a cost of about 3,000]. The 
new building is on the site of the old structure. 
The front entrance is reached by two flights of 
steps, and from the portico ornamental doors lead 
into the two vestibules approaching the school- 
room. This is 53 ft. by 23 ft. 6in., and has a plat- 
form raised about 2 tt at one end. Behind is a 
lecture-room, 26 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., so arranged that 
it can be divided into two class-rooms. Two small 
class-rooms for infants are also provided. From 
the front vestibules the chapel is reached by an 
ornamental circular staircase. Messrs. Sutcliffe & 
Sutcliffe, Hebden Bridge, are the architects. 

MACCLESFIELD NEW MusEUM.—The West Park 
Museum, Macclesfield, has just beenopened. The 
museum is situate on the left of the entrance gates 
in Prestbury-road, and is from the designs of Mr. 
Purdon Clarke, director of the South Kensington 
Museum. There is one gallery, with a vestibule, in 
addition to the curator’s room, cellars, and storage 
accommodation. The walls are built of Ruabon 
pressed bricks, with mouldings, cornice, and orna- 
mental panels of Ruabon terra-cotta. There is also 
a medallion of the Queen over the main entrance. 
The roof consists of Westmorland green slates, upon 
boards and felt, and on the side nearest to the park 
is an ornamental iron verandah, under which are 
placed seats for the public. A feature of the interior 
is a frieze, above the wall boarding, composed of 
plaster casts of the Elgin Marbles. The building 
itself has cost about 4,000/. The contractors were 
Messrs. Roylance & Co., Macclesfield. ; 

SCHOOLS, ABERGAVENNY.— The new King 
Henry VIII. Grammar School and the County 
Intermediate Schooi for Girls have just bee. 
opened. The County Intermediate School for 
Girls is situated on a site in Stanhope Park, and 
was erected at a cost of about 1,700/. Accom- 
modation is provided for about seventy scholars, 
but the buildings were planned in view of —_ 
extension. Mr. E. A. Johnson, of Abergavenny a 
Merthyr, was the architect; his design being 
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sélected out of fifteen others submitted in open 


‘tion. The work was carried out under his 

pe by Messrs. Morgan Rack rps 3 
The new Grammar School occupies a site ne 

ilway stations. The new buildings have 

been erected at an outlay of about 5,000/. The 

school will accommodate about 130 scholars, 

d it consists of a large lecture hall and four 
ar s-rooms in connexion therewith, one being fitted 
: 3a chemical laboratory. Future extension is 
up as ded in the plan for about roo more scholars and 
papeirresa house. Mr. Johnson and Messrs. Morgan 
3 Evans also carried out this work. 

HoME, MANNINGHAM, YORKSHIRE.—The new 
building which has been presented to the Committee 
of the St. Catherine’s Home for Cancer and In- 
curables was opened on the Ist inst. It is 
situated in St. Mary’s-road, Manningham. The 
home, which has been constructed from designs pre- 

ared by Mr. James Ledingham, architect, is built 
of local stone, and the exterior is in a modified 

veen Anne style. The accommodation provided 
consists of five wards, of varying size, and a day- 
room, and there are beds for twenty-four patients. 
There are also two rooms for the matron, and 
suitable provision for the nursing and domestic staff. 
The patients may be removed from the ground floor 
by means of a passenger lift, and.a small lift is also 
available for conveying meals from the cooking 
department. The basement includes a laundry 
suite, comprising a wash-house and laundry, fitted 
with a drying-chamber and a linen-room. The 
kitchen, scullery, and Jarder are on the ground floor, 
with a serving-room adjoining, and this department 
opens entirely into its own corridor. One apart- 
ment is reserved for the purposes of a dispensary. 
Adjoining the building are a mortuary and other out- 
buildings. The whole of the premises are illuminated 
with electric light, the current being supplied from the 
Corporation mains. The building is heated with hot 
water on the low-pressure system. The floors of the 
hall, staircase, main corridor, kitchen department, &c., 
are laid with marble mosaic, and those of the wards 
and day-room are of maple blocks. The following 
are the principal contractors :—Masons and joiners, 
John Moulson & Son; plumbers, Wearden & Co. ; 
slater, Thomas Nelson ; heating apparatus, Joseph 
Throp ; painters, S. Lupton & Sons; electric light, 
G. A. Steinthal ; wrought-iron work, Walker & Co.; 
furnishing, Alfred Speight. 

BATHS, HULL.—The new East Hull Baths, which 
have cost close upon 15,000/., are situate midway 
on the Holderness-road. Adjoining the James 
Reckitt library, they are built on an L-shaped site of 
nearly 2,000 yds., the arm of the L reaching behind 
the library. The front elevation is of red brick and 
terra cotta. The accommodation consists of a 
swimming bath 96 ft. by 30 ft., with 3 ft. gin. to 
6ft. 6in. of water ; a boys’ bath 60 ft. by 30ft., with 
3 ft. 6in. to 4 ft. 6in. of water ; nine ladies’ slipper 
baths (one with immersion bath attached); ten 
men’s first-class baths and twelve men’s second-class 
baths. The large swimming bath has a semi-circular 
roof of iron and glass. A gallery for spectators runs 
over the dressing berths, and provision has been 
made for turning it into a place of public meeting in 
the winter. The boiler house and laundry stand 
between the two swims, whilst the waiting rooms 
face the slipper baths in the central corridor. The 
slipper baths are arranged in short corridors. The 
manager’s house is over the front part of the build- 
ing. Glazed bricks are used for partitions and wall 
lining to shoulder height wherever possible, and the 
upper part of the walls are faced with an imper- 
vious buff brick made by the Aston Hall Brick Com- 
pany, Hawarden. Marble mosaic work is used 
wherever the public have access and also in the 
bottom of the baths. Electric light is to be the 
illuminant. The baths were planned by and have 
been erected under the supervision of the City 
Engineer, Mr. A. E. White, and the Assistant 
Engineer, Mr. Bricknell. 

NEW BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN.—The plans of the 
following new buildings have been sanctioned :— 
Two dwelling-houses on the north side of Great 
Western-road, for Messrs. Storie, Cruden, & Co., 
advocates, per Mr. John Cameron, architect ; two 
dwelling-houses on the north side of Gilcomston 

ark, for Mr. Charles Maitland, per Messrs. Walker 
& Duncan, architects ; dwelling-house with shops 
he —_ aghast rea ton at its junction 

osemount Viaduct, for the Aberdeen Town 

a County Property Company, Ltd., per Messrs. 
town & Watt, architects ; three dwelling-houses 

. the east side of Rosebery-street, for Mr. John 
onl! per Mr, William Ruxton, architect (amended 

P ra Ye ‘Awelling-houses with shops on the south 

a “grove at its junction with Brighton- 
C €, tor Mr. David Simpson, per Mr. William 

uxton, architect (amended plan); glass-house at 

ne of No. 393, Union-street, for Messrs. G. & 
build saa ees ee M’Robbie _& Milne, 
street, is ee 8 a on the west side of Ord- 
Mu islaw Granite Company, Limited, 
ese R. G. Wilson, architect ; three dwelling- 
John — west side of Blenheim-place, for Mr. 
architect. egor, builder, per Mr. William Beattie, 


PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOXHALL, BIR 
: ’ STALL, 
ORKSHIRE.—The Oakworth Joint Hospital, which 
Constituted of representatives of Birstall, 
. A Birkenshaw, and Drighlington, for the 
Urpose of providing accommodation for the isola- 


town and ra 


tion and treatment of infectious disease in these 
townships, has passed plans, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board, for the erection of 
hospital buildings at Foxhall, Birstall. The plans, 
which have been prepared by Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
architect, of Birstall and Morley, show that the 
hospital will consist of five blocks—namely, adminis- 
tration block, scarlet fever pavilion, isolation 
pavilion, typhoid pavilion, and laundry block. 

FACTORY, STAPLE HILL, BRISTOL.—A new 
factory for Messrs. Wathen, Gardiner, & Co. is 
being erected at Staple Hill. It covers an acre of 
ground, the main building measuring 210 ft. long by 
150 ft. wide. Helliwell’s patent glazing is being 
largely used in the skylights. The whole building is 
heated with hot water. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Cowlin & Son, Messrs. La Trobe & 
Weston are the architects. 

LIBERAL CLUB, BRIXHAM.—The memorial stone 
of a new Liberal Club was laid at Brixham on the 
30th ult. The site is on the land side of Bolton- 
street, nearly opposite the Temperance Hall. The 
front is to be of red brick, with white brick 
dressings. The club will be approached by steps, 
leading a little back from the roadway. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Hosgood & Wills, of Brixham. 
The plans were prepared by Messrs. Bridgman & 
Bridgman, architects, of Torquay and Paignton. 

MASONIC HALL, DONAGHADEE, BELFAST.—The 
foundation-stone of a new Masonic Hall in 
Donaghadee was laid recently, The entrance porch 


cloak-room are provided on one side of this porch ; 
whilst on the other side are the lavatory, the store- 
room, and preparation-room. The building will be 
of selected red brick, with Griffnock stone dressings 
to windows, buttresses, and barges. The builder is 
Mr. Curragh, who is carrying out the work from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Messrs. J. J. 
Phillips & Son, architects. 

HOTEL, SELSEY, CHICHESTER.—A new hotel is to 
be erected near the sea, on the west side of Selsey 
Bill, and fronting the New-road. Mr. A. E. Cogswell, 
Portsmouth, is the architect. 

COTTAGE HOMES FOR CHILDREN, STYAL, 
CHESHIRE.—A model village (embracing schools, 
cottage homes, and hospital) was opened on the 4th 
inst. at Styal. The buildings have been erected, at a 
cost of 50,000/., by the Chorlton Union Board of 
Guardians for the accommodation of pauper 
children. There are a dozen homes, having twenty 
beds each, and four smaller homes with ten beds 
each. The interior arrangements of the homes have 
been specially designed to facilitate the work of 
foster parents who will have to look after the 
families. In addition to these homes there is a pro- 
bationer’s lodge, where newcomers will undergo a 
kind of quarantine for a fortnight before being 
drafted in the homes. There is also, isolated from 
the homes, a hospital with all modern conveniences, 
whilst at the rear of the homes is a block of admin- 
istrative buildings, including the workshops, laundry, 
stores, and a swimming bath. Then some distance 
away: is a school capable of accommodating 500 
children. The architect of the scheme is Mr. J. B. 
Broadbent, of Manchester. 

KERSE CHURCH, GRANGEMOUTH, N.B.— The 
memorial stone of this church was laid on the 30th 
ult. The church is seated for about 750, and is 
designed in the Gothic style. It consists of nave 
and transepts, with a semi-octagonal recess at the 
west end. It is expected that the building will cost 
4,5001. Mr. J. P. Goodsir, Falkirk, is the architect. 

CHANCEL SCREEN, BEBINGTON.—A chancel screen 
has just been placed in the ancient church at 
Bebington. It is from the design of Mr. Charles E. 
Deacon, architect, of Liverpool, and is made of 
oak. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

NEW HIGH SCHOOL, FALKIRK.—On the 3oth ult. 
the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P., opened a new 
high school for the town of Falkirk. The new 
building has been erected at Parkfoot. The principal 
features of the main front are three gables. The 
east and west elevations are similar in style to the 
front, with gables at either end. The entrances are 
in these elevations, and are approached by flights 
of steps, flanked by stone balustrades. In the base- 
ment a workshop, for twenty-five pupils, has been 
provided. The ground floor of the school is occupied 
by the junior department. The class-rooms, six in 
number, can be converted into nine by glass sliding 
partitions In addition there is cloak-room and 
lavatory accommodation, besides a private room for 
the headmaster of the junior department. On this 
floor there is also situated the gymnasium, as well 
as the rector’s business room. The school is planned 
onthe central hallsystem. On the upper floor of the 
school are situated the class-rooms of the senior 
department. Space has been found for art and 
music rooms by raising the building to three stories 
in height at both back and front. On this floor are 
also situated teachers’ private rooms, as well as 
lavatories for the senior pupils. The accommoda- 
tion of the school is:—Junior department, 426; 
senior department, 515—total, 941. The total cost 
of the buildings will be about 13,0007, and the 
architects are Messrs. A. & W. Black, Falkirk. 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
West HAM.—On Thursday last week the new 
Technical Institute and Central Free Library, which 





has been erected a the West Ham Corporation, was 
opened, The building is planned in the form of a large 


is on the north side, and a large assembly hall and, 
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quadrangle, with the rooms on the outer face. - ‘The: 
larger part of this is occupied by the Institute, 
which has its principal front and entrance facing: 
Romford-road, one of the main thoroughfares of 
the borough. This part.of the building is designed 
on two floors, with a basement on the front portion: 
devoted -to physical laboratories. The admunistra- 
tive offices and social rooms are placed on the 
ground floor on the south and principal front, and_ 
the various class-rooms and workshops are grouped: 
together, in sections, on the remaining three sides of 
the quadrangle. The principal room in the build- 
ing is the large hall,- which has a position in the 
interior of the quadrangle, with: its principat 
entrance from Water-lane. The hall, 80°ft. by 40 fti, 
accommodates 500 persons. _ The entrance to the 
public library is in, Water-lane, and the whole of 
this section of the building ison the ground floor 
part of the Institute running over it on the first 
floor. The entrance for the public is defined by thé 
circular tower, and the rooms used by them ‘are 
grouped near to this entrance. They comprise the 
general reading-room, r1oft. by 33 ft. ; the reference 
library, 35 ft. square ; the lending department, witli 
a counter 60 ft.- long, and the’ book store, 67'ft: by 
40 ft. The design of the exterior is’ executed: in 
Portland stone and red brick. Some carving has 
been executed under the supervision of Mr.. ‘Wi 
Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A. This has been introduced im 
broad masses in various parts of:the building. . The 
two gables facing Romford-road represent Fine Arts 
and Science, and the three to Water-lane Literature, 
Music, and Engineering. The four figures in the 
niches in the square towers flanking the main front 
represent Perseverance, Knowledge, Industry, and 
Confidence. Two female figures adorn the main 
‘entrance, over the centre of which are carved thé 
Corporation Arms. The principal decorations. in 
the interior are in the large hall, the reading-room, 
and reference library. The ceiling of the large hall 
is in ornamental fibrous-plaster work, painted in oi, 
in strong, rich colour, with the walls to correspond: 
The reading-room has a tile dado, with literary 
maxims placed at intervals in an ornamental border, 
and the remainder of this room is decorated with 
the modelled plaster-work of the sky-light painted: 
The tympanums at the ends of the sky-light have 
two panels, modelled and painted by Mr. H. E, 
Fehr, symbolical of Literature—serious and 
romantic. The architects were Messrs. Gibson & 
Russell. The building was illustrated in the Builder 
for October 5, 1895. : 
PROPOSED FIRE BRIGADE STATION, DUNDEE.— 
It is proposed to erect a new central fire brigadé 
station at Dundee, plans for which have just been 
prepared by Mr. W. Mackison, the Burgh Engineer: 
The building will occupy the ‘northern portion: of 
the site of the girls’ industrial school, ‘Ward-road, 
and will have a frontage to Court House-square arid’ 
West Bell-street. The cost is estimated at 6,1007.) 
CRAIGIE PUBLIC HALL, PERTH.—The new Publi¢ 
Hall for Craigie was opened a few days ago. The 
architect of the hall was Mr. G. P. K. Young. The 
new building consists of a hall about 50 ft. by 26 fti; 
entered by a corridor, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring rooms, and a committee room on the secon@ 
floor. The hall has accommodation for 300. wt 
CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Marquis of Londond 
opened the new Constitutional Club in’ Bewick+ 
street, Willington Quay, on the 5th inst. -The clab 
has been built from plans ed by Mr. B. F: 
Simpson, of Newcastle, and it has been constructed 
of red brick, with stone dressings. + 
PUBLIC OFFICES FOR BUCKLOW UNION; KnuTs 
FORD.—Earl Egerton of Tatton opened the new. 
offices built by the Bucklow Union, ‘at Knutsford; 
on the 5th inst. The buildings are situated at the 
junction of Buxton-road and Love-élane: * The 
contract for their erection, which was in the ‘hands 
of Messrs. James Hamilton & Son, Altrincham, was 
carried out under’ the supervision of Mr. Ri“fi 
McBeath, of Sale. “x 
LADS’ AND MEN’s CLUB, ARDWICK, LANCASHIRE! 
—These premises, which were opened on. thé 
6th inst., are situated in Palmerston-street; Ancoat& 
The building has been erected by Messrs. R. Neill & 
Sons, from designs prepared by Messrs. W. &' G; 
Higginbottom, both of Manchester. > 
NEW MISSION CHURCH, KIRKLEY.—The founda 
tion stone of a mission church at Kirkley has just 
been laid. The church will have a brick base ott 
concrete foundations, and half-timbered wallii¢. 
filled in with brick nogging. - The dark oak timbers 
will show externally and the brick-nogging will be 
covered with buff rough-cast. The moulded witit 
dows will have cusped and carved heads and bé. 
filled with tinted cathedral leaded glazing. The 
roofs will be open-timbered with curved principals 
and with arcadings to form narrow north and 
south aisles. The bell‘turret will be arranged over 
the main entrances. The chancel will be lighted by 
clearstory windows. The floors will be’ pitch piné 
wood blocks, laid on Portland cement concrete.’ ‘Tt 
is proposed to re-erect the old wood screen’ from: 
the parish church under the chancel arch of the 
new church, A baptistry is arranged at the west 
end of nave. The contractor for the works is Mr: 
G. Elsey, of South Lowestoft, and the architects are 
Messrs. Bottle & Olley, of Great Yarmouth. ba: 
NEW HALL FOR THE EXETER LITERARY SOCIETY. 
—The premises of this Society have been consider- 











‘ably enlarged at a cost of about 1,200/, ‘The ae- 
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commodation now. provided consists of a hall 45 ft. 
by 22 ft., with apsidal end. At the rear is a 
kitchen. Mr. E. G. Warren was the architect. 

VICTORIA BRANCH LIBRARY, HEATON, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE.—This building, which has been 
erected at the expense of Alderman W. H. Stephen- 
son, to commemorate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, 
was formally opened on the 6th inst. by the Right 
Hon. Earl Grey. It is built on similar lines to the 
Stephenson Branch at Elswick. The accommodation 
of the ground floor is : large reading and news room, 
smoking room, and ladies’ reading room. On the 
upper floor is the library, 70 ft. by 36 ft., committee 
room and janitor’s room. The walls of the ground 
floor story are of rubble stone, sneck-faced, and 
dressed stone to the quoins, windows, and doors ; 
the upper part is all of Penshaw pressed red bricks 
and stone mullioned windows. The roof is covered 
with Madeley Wood brindled tiles. On the roof is a 
turret, the dome of which is covered with copper. 
The lighting of the library is by windows commenc- 
ing atg ft. above the floor ; externally these windows 
form gablets springing from theroof. This arrange- 
ment gives the walls clear all round the room for 
book shelves, and it is estimated that shelving can be 
arranged for about 25,000 books. The room is open to 
the roof, which is all of pitch pine. The remaining 
joiner work is of canary wood, stained green and 
varnished. The windows are filled in with lead 
glazing in clear glass, except the staircase, which is 
stained glass. In the three gablets on the south 
front are three carved panels, the Royal Arms, the 
City Arms, and Alderman Stephenson’s Arms. In 
the entrance hall there is a brass plate, framed with 
red, white, and black marbles, bearing an inscription 
recording the gift. The heating of the building is 
by low-pressure steam, and a special system of 
ventilation arranged by the architect has been 
adopted. The general contractors have been 
Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, plumbing by Mr. Mansfield 
Gibson, tiling by Mr. John Hewitson, lead glazing 
by Mr. G. J. Baguley, locks and hardware by Mr. 
N. F. Ramsey, heating by Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, 
carving and marble work by Mr. Robert Beall, 
electric installation by the Corlett Electrical Engi- 
neering Company—all of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and 
sanitary fittings by Messrs. Doulton & Co., London. 
The whole of the works has been carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
John W. Dyson, architect, of Newcastle. j 

EXTENSION OF WORKS, LEEDS.—The extension 
of works for Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes, 
& Co., Limited, have been let to the following 
firms :—Excavator, bricklayer, and mason, Wade 
Bros. ; terra-cotta work, A. Whitehead; carpenter 
and joiner, Wm. Nicholson & Son ; slater, J. Season; 

lumber, E. Tattersall; iron founder, Bagshaw & 
Son, Batley; painter, T. Heptonstall. The total 
amount of the contract is 15,462/. The work will 
be proceeded with immediately, from the plans and 
under the supervision of Mr. William Bakewell, 
Leeds. 

NEw LABORATORIES, LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY.— 
The new Physiological and Pathological Labora- 
tories in connexion with Liverpool University 
College, which have been in progress for two years, 
were opened on Saturday last week. They form 
an entire new wing of the building, and are to be 
called “The Thompson-Yates Laboratories,” the 
entire building and the equipment having been 
completed at the cost of the Rev. S. A. Thompson- 
Yates, formerly of Liverpool ; now of London. We 
take the following account of the installation of the 
laboratories from the Liverpool University College 
Journal :—The general outline of the ground plan 
roughly resembles the letter L, the building consist- 
ing of two wings uniting at nearly a right angle. 
This arrangement secures a much greater amount of 
window space than would be possible in a rectan- 
gular block. There are four stories, including the base- 
ment, throughout the building, and three mezzanines 
adjoining the main staircase, but not extending into 
the wings, The ground floor _is devoted to 
pathology, one wing being occupied by the class- 
room for practical morbid histology, which is 56 ft. 
long and 26 ft. wide, and is fitted up to accommo- 
date about sixty students. It opens directly into 
the pathological museum. In the other wing is 
located the room for bacteriology, 53 ft. by 19 ft. 
Great care has been devoted to the sanitation of 
this room, and the tops of all the benches are of 
opaline, so as to obviate all risk of the _Teten- 
tion of linfective materials. Adjoining this is a 
spacious suite, including a constant temperature 
room and rooms for pathological chemistry 
and for photography. The ample facilities 
for photography provided in- all the departments 
are a notable feature of the new laboratories; 
and the same may be said of lantern demonstra- 
tions, for which provision is made in all the princi- 
pal class-rooms. On the first floor is the large 
theatre, which will be used in winter for physiology 
and in summer for pathology. Here every modern 
contrivance has been adopted which can help to 
supply the wants of lecturers and students, a notable 
feature being a row of “aérial footlights,” so 
arranged that by tilting the beam which carries 
them their light can be thrown either on the 
lecture table or on the diagrams, or wherever 
it is required. On the same landing is a large 
class-room for drum work, where each student 
is supplied with one of Professor Sherrington’s 
drums and has his own independent motor. Here 





“meetings of the 


We find a large room for physiological chemistry, a 
chemical balance enclosed in a large dust-proof 
chamber, a_ preparation, a research, and an 
electrical room. On the second floor the large 
wing is occupied by the practical histology room, the 
largest apartment in the building, 6oft. by qoft., 
which is fitted,up to accommodate eighty students, 
and could be made to accommodate several more. 
Each worker has his own electric light and gas and 
water supply. There is a small aquarium in this 
room, and on the same floor are an animal room, a 
preparation room, and combustion and photographic 
rooms. The basement contains a cold storage room 
kept at a constant low temperature by the ammonia 
process, a laboratory for carrying on the work of 
the Clinical Investigation Society, and rooms for 
other kinds of experimental work. An important 


|item is a large, well-lighted students’ common 


room, fitted up so that it can be used for the 
Students’ Debating uciety. 
The architect is Mr. Waterhouse, who carried out 
the other buildings of University College. The 
Liverpool University College Journal adds that 
“in respect of completeness and efficiency the 
Thompson- Yates laboratories are unequalled by any 
physiological and pathological laboratories in the 
kingdom”; and we presume that this statement, 
appearing where it does, is made on the authority 
of the professors of physiology of the University, 
who have the data for forming a decisive opinion 


on that point. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


WATER SUPPLY, WINSCOMBE.—An inquiry was 
held in the Assembly Rooms, Winscombe, on the 
30th ult., by Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. (In- 
specter of the Local Government Board), touching 
an application by the Axbridge Rural District 
Council for sanction to borrow 3,200/. for works of 
water supply for the parish of Winscombe. Mr. A. 
Powell, the Engineer, explained the scheme. 

WATERLOO BRIDGE.—In consequence of the 
percolation of the water into the arches carrying 
the southern approach to Waterloo Bridge, the tops 
of the arches are being asphalted by the Brunswick 
Rock Asphalte Co., at a cost of about £10,000. The 
water caused damage to the goods stored in the 
vaults, as well as to the brickwork of the arches, 
which were built with only lime mortar and a pro- 
tective layer of clay puddle. The spandrils are now 
being filled up solid to the crowns of the arches, 
and covered with a layer of asphalte, 1 in. in depth, 
with a bed of protective concrete 6 in. in thickuess. 
The work, which will take about nine months to 
finish, is being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. E. Bazalgette, Bridges Engineer to the 
London County Council. 

NEW DOCK ENTRANCE, SWANSEA.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Swansea Harbour 
Trust recently, six tenders for the proposed new 
South Dock entrance were opened, and that of Mr. 
George Nott was accepted. The price is about 
80,0001, The lock is to be 350 ft. long and 34 ft. 
deep. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, ST. PAUL’s CHURCH, BEDMINSTER.— 
On the rst inst. Archdeacon Robeson unveiled the 
east window of St. Paul’s Church, Bedminster, 
which has been erected by Sir Edward Hill, K.C.B., 
M.P., in memory of his father, the late Mr. Charles 
Hill. The window, which is the work of Messrs. 
John Hall & Sons, is a tracery one of five openings. 
The three centre openings represent the crucifixion 
of Our Lord, and on either side are scenes from the 
life of the patron saint of the church, St. Paul. 

MEMORIAL WINDOWS, FACEBY, YORKSHIRE.—A 
memorial window of three lights at the east end of 
Faceby-in-Cleveland Church was dedicated and un- 
veiled recently. The window is by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, of London. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The jury of the competition organised 
by the “Société Nationale des Architectes,” for “Un 
Pavillon de Repos dans une Exposition Universelle,” 
(as mentioned in our last issue) have awarded the 
prize to M. Maurice Mallard.——An important col- 
lection of more than 5,000 coins and medals has 
been left to the “ Bibliothéque Nationale." ——The 
annual extension of the “ Société d’Assistance Con- 
fraternelle des Architectes Francais” has necessi- 
tated the creation of two provincial sub-committees ; 
one at Lille, for the north, the other at Marseilles, 
for the south-east. Other sub-committees will be 
tormed in other districts of France——A new 
church has been opened at Navarre-Evreux (Eure), 
of which M. Alphonse Richardiére, of Paris, is the 
architect———-A bridge, known as the “Pont de 
I'jle Verte,” is in course of construction at 
Grenoble, with a centre span of 40 métres and side 
spans of 37 métres each. It is expected to be 
finished in May next.——Some important archzo- 
logical researches and excavations are in progress at 
the Abbaye of Saint-Maur, under the direction of Pére 
de la Croix. In the cloister court have been found 
some columns of twelfth century date and a pave- 
ment decorated with fleurs-de-lys of the thirteenth 
century ; various inscriptions of some interest, and 








a sarcophagus of the Merovingian epoch——The 
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General Council of Haute Savoie have Sanctioned g 
scheme for the construction of an electric traction 
railway from Chamounix to the Mer de Glace, 
Many of the Paris artists are afraid that the works 
for the 1900 Exhibition will render the access to 
the Galerie des Machines, where it is Proposed 
to hold next year’s Salon, very difficult for the 
public,, and are endeavouring to fing 
means to organise next year’s Salons in some 
other locality, which however it will be diffi. 
cult, if not impossible, to find in Paris.—T he 
death is announced of M. Felix Georges Berne. 
Bellecour, painter, and son of the well-known 
military painter of the same name. The youn 

artist, who had obtained a “ troisitme medaiile” in 
the Salon of 1894, had for some years been a regular 
exhibitor of portraits and genre pictures,—_T he 
death is also announced, at the age of 74, of M 

Charles Lhuillier, painter, and Curator of the 
museum and Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Havre. He was a pupil of. Picot and Ochard 

and since 1859 was a frequent exhibitor of portraits, 
still-life pictures, and landscape, as well as Benre 
pictures and scenes in Algeria ——A church at 
Thorens, near Annecy, of which M. Fontaine was 
the architect, has fallen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
—Mr. Lazarus, monumental and architectural 
sculptor, has removed his works and offices from 
29 Hampden Gurney-street to 7 Lanark-place, 
Clifton-road, Maida Vale, W. 

DEMOLITION OF SLUMS, BRADFORD.—At their 
meeting on the 4th inst. the Sanitary Committee of 
the Bradford Corporation had before them a report 
from the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Arnold 
Evans) in which he recommended that Longlands- 
street, Longcroft-place, and the streets immediately 
adjoining should be scheduled as insanitary areas 
with a view to the demolition of the property, 
Altogether the population affected numbers about 
1,300. The Committee, after a short discussion, 
decided to adopt the report. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—A drawing of the 
Arch of Titus at Rome, by the late A. P. Newton, 
has been presented by his family to the water-colour 
collection at South Kensington. Newton was a 
very fine painter, in his day, of mountain subjects ; 
we have never seen an architectural drawing by him; 
the fact that this was an unusual subject with the 
artist gives an added interest to the work. 

CLASSES FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING.—The London Polytechnic (Regent- 
street) announces a course of classes for instruction 
in the practice and technique of photography 
and photographic printing, commencing on the 
18th inst. 

WROUGHT IRONWORK.—At the Manchester City 
Art Gallery on the 5th inst. Mr. Starkie Gardner 
delivered a lecture on “ Wrought Ironwork.” In 
view of the probability that many of his audience 
might be architectural students or designers, he had 
thought it desirable to devote himself to the aspect 
of the subject more likely to be of interest to them. 
He only referred briefly to the manipulation of iron, 
just sufficiently for the purpose of the designer. 
Iron could be worked cold or hot, but somehow 
working it hot seemed to be considered the more 
heroic method. Most beautiful but totally different 
effects could be got by either method. When hot, 
qualities were developed which were latent in cold 
iron. The chief of these was plasticity. When cold 
it possessed exactly the opposite attribute, being 
hard, stubborn, and unyielding. In this latter state, 
however, it might be chipped, filed, or drilled into 
shape, joined by screws or rivets, planed or polished. 
The lecturer gave some hints useful in de- 
signing for the smith who worked in hot 
iron, and was therefore compelled to get 
through his work while the iron kept its 
high temperature. Turning his attention to iron- 
work designed as an adjunct to a building or to en- 
close and dignify an open space, he reminded his 
audience that the design should always be made to 
be read at a distance, as soon, almost, as the object 
came fairly within the range of vision. On 
nearer approach the subtleties, conceits, and grace- 
ful touches should become more apparent, and as 
the general scheme was lost in close proximity the 
beauty and value of the detail should make itself 
felt. But this was only possible in high-class work. 
The progress of design was touched upon. Design, 
he said, was really a profession needing a most 
vigorous training, and if the knowledge of the 
history of a subject was necessary in other profes- 
sions, it was much more so in design, with its 
glorious and ancient past. Progress meant not new 
creations, but additions and improvements to some- 
thing pre-existing. Mr. Gardner illustrated = 
point with a series of lantern slides, beginning wit 
the designs of the eleventh century and coming 
down to modern times. The pictures were illustrative 
not only of English work but of the are 
to this form of art made by Germany, Spain, an 
other foreign countries. —Manchester Guardian. 

PANEL PICTURES IN THE ROYAL amare 
On Monday the Lord Mayor unveiled two new pane 
pictures adorning the interior of the Royal 
Exchange. Before unveiling the first picture the 
Lord Mayor expressed his pleasure on seeing nr 
inclinations of citizens of London spreading ov 
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d his hope that the example set in 
ld be followed until all the panels 
He then drew the curtain and dis- 
ting by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., 
esenting the pe Re of a charter by William 
tbe Conqueror to the citizens of London. The 
other picture, painted by Mr. Sigismund Goetze, and 
ting the offer of the crown to Richard 
representing Baynard’s Castle, was 
Duke of Gloucester at Baynar ’ 
presented by Mr. Carl Meyer. _ The frescoes are 
17 ft. 2 in. in height, and 11 ft. 1 in. in width. 

FREE LABOUR CONGRESS.—The_ sixth annual 
Congress of the National Free Labour Association 
was opened at the Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester, 
on the roth inst. About 100 delegates were present, 
representing, it is said, about 250,000 workmen. Mr. 

ohn Chandler, of London, was elected President of 
the Congress. — Mr. W. Collison, the general 
secretary, submitted the annual report, which stated 
that 12,000 workmen of all trades and industries had 
been registered in the books of the Association 
during the year. Three hundred and twenty 
employers had made application to the chief 
and district offices for men, and 13,000 workmen 
had been sent out, for whom employment had been 
found. Of these 9,000 were engaged by the large 
engineering firms of the country during the late 
strike. A district branch and free labour bureau for 
the free registration of non-union workmen had 
been opened in Manchester, and in four months Mr. 
Ritson, the Lancashire and Cheshire district secre- 
tary, had registered some 2, 500 workmen, and found 
employment for 575 non-union mechanics and 
labourers. Similar bureaus would be opened in 
Glasgow, Belfast, and Cardiff. The Association had 
settled the tramway men’s strike in London by find- 
ing 350 men in two days to take the vacant places. 
The President in his address said the Association 
was not, and it never was, an organisation either to 
cheapen labour or to go in opposition to those who 
sought to raise the standard of comfort for them- 
selves and families. It never sent out members to 
compete in wages or conditions of labour. What it 
did was to question the right of one section of 
industry, and that the minority, to form cabals and 
conspiracies against the majority, that constituted 
the other section, and to fight in? downright earnest 
against the immorality and injustice of Labour 
organising itself to tyrannise over Labour. On the 
motion of Mr. J. Groom (Leytonstone), seconded 
by Mr. G. Ritson, a resolution was passed urging the 
need of legislative enactment to define the duties and 
obligations of trade unions, and to increase their legal 
responsibilities. Mr. P. McAuliffe (Dublin) moved 
a resolution pressing for an amendment of the 

Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
by the repeal of Clause 2, Section 7, with a view to 
putting a stop to coercive picketing. Mr. Cronk- 
shaw (Manchester) seconded, ‘Mr. ‘Kilkenny (Hull) 
supported, and the resolution was carried. Resolu- 
tions were also agreed to urging the need of the 
introduction of a representative of Free Labour into 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, so 
as to inspire confidence amongst the non-union 
workmen, and expressing an opinion that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act tended to undermine 
the efficiency and usefulness of mutual insur- 
ance societies, penalised employers for accidents 
over which they had no control; and that 
any extension of its operations would be 
detrimental to the interests of both capital 
and labour. On the following day Mr. Hulse 
(Warrington) moved the following resolution :— 
“That in the opinion of this Congress the 
working conditions of non-Union employees con- 
nected with the engineering trades are most unsatis- 
factory, and in many instances such as to create 
Serious and manifest injustice ; that this Congress 
believes the employers know nothing whatever as 
to these conditions, and urges thata searching inves- 
tigation should be made in the interest of those 
employers who desire to secure the liberties and 
rights of themselves and their workmen.” Mr. 
Baldwin (Manchester) seconded. The resolution 
_ carried. The whole of the officials and Execu- 
ve Committee were re-elected. The list included 
Mr. J. Chandler, President; Mr. J. H. Hasted 
General Treasurer; Mr. W. Collison, General 
ee: Mesers P,_ McAuliffe, J. Penrose, J. 

» W. Bridgman, T. . Bai 
Executive Com oe Courtney, and W. Bailey, 
EAM FIRE ENGINES FOR SUNDERLAND.— 
Sunderland authorities recently gave an cn 
pA two new Steam fire engines of 450 and 350 
“4 capacity. The Watch Committee invited 

ee English makers, Messrs. Merry weather & Sons, 
wre Rose & Co.,and Messrs. Shand, Mason & 
a to submit machines for a competitive test at 
underland. These engines having been put through 
binning manceuvres to test their steam-raising pro- 
ter eumping capacity, and the height to which 
bn €t could be thrown, the test was decided in 
sequin ed for Sunderland wo of which have been 
“-~TRIC_ LIGHTING, MIDDLESBROUGH. — A 
8 i aay ; 
aa wanting: of the Electric Lighting Committee 
sth inst. | €sbrough Corporation was held on the 
rye t was decided to adopt a scheme pre- 
pi by Mr. Hammond, electrical enginee dt 
pply to the Local a tang Sige Mives 
of 36,0001. ¢ Government Board for the sum 
years” *© be repaid over a period of thirty 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE LEICESTER BUILDING TRADE.—A strike in 
the building trade, which was to have commenced 
on Monday, has been averted. The Leicester 
Master Builders’ Federation decided to lock out the 
whole of their carpenters and joiners, owing to a 
serious rupture and strike which occurred a 
few days since. The Building Trades’ Council 
threw down the challenge by calling out the 
whole of the carpenters and joiners employed by 
a certain builder, on the ground that they were 
called upon to fix ready-made joinery, which had 
been prepared either by some foreign firm or some 
non-unionist house. The result was that the other 
operatives employed on the same contract came out 
on strike as well. The Master Builders’ Federation 
therefore announced that unless the strikers returned 
to work they would serve the requisite notices for a 
lock-out on Monday. The matter was amicably 
settled, however, on Saturday. On Friday evening 
the Secretary of the Master Builders’ Federation 
received a telegram from the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joivers at 
Manchester asking for a suspension of the lock-out 
notices, which threatened to paralyse the industry 
throughout the Midlands, explaining that a depu- 
tation of the Manchester Executive would arrive on 
Saturday morning. The lock-out notices, which 
were then on the point of being posted, were there- 
upon withheld. The deputation duly arrived, and 
at once held a conference with the local represen- 
tatives of the Master Builders’ Association. The 
various points of the dispute were discussed, it 
being explained that the Manchester Executive had 
learned of the rupture only on the previous 
evening.. The result was that Mr. W. T. Wilson, 
the Chairman of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
pentersand Joiners and his colleagues advised the 
officials of the local branch to instruct the men who 
had been withdrawn to return towork. As the ques- 
tion of ready-made joinery had been distinctly settled 
at the recent arbitration, and that it could be fixed 
by members of the Society, the deputation raised no 
objection to the employment of non-union men. 
But as the local Building Trade Council did object 
to the employment of such men, it was agreed that 
the question should be settled at a special meeting 
of the representatives of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the Building Trades Council. At the 
same time the master builders agree to withdraw 
the non-union men from the special contract on 
which they had been engaged and which had given 
rise to the strike, so long as no objection was made 
to their employment elsewhere. An agreement em- 
bodying these terms was drawn up and signed by 
Mr. Hardington, the Chairman of the Employers’ 
Federation, Mr. W. T. Wilson, of the Amalgamated 
Society, and Mr. Craig, the President of the Leices- 
ter branch. Saturday also witnessed the close of 
the strike on the part of Leicester bricklayers. A 
contractor had refused to discharge a fellow 
unionist who was held to have made himself 
objectionable by carrying out the instructions 
of his employer and repairing a defect in the work 
of another trade unionist. On Saturday the strikers 
announced that the difficulty had been satisfactorily 
arranged, and that they would return to work. 

STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS AT WALWORTH.—A 
strike of bricklayers has occurred in connexion with 
the building of the new electric light station for the 
St. Mary Newington Vestry, at Penrose-street, 
Walworth. It is stated by the contractor that 
twenty-six out of thirty-one bricklayers engaged 
upon the work struck, giving as their reason that 
one of the men was getting up his corner too 
quickly. The bricklayer referred to was at one end 
of the wall, and the other men had to level up to 
the work performed by him. The contractor 
further says the men who ceased work demanded 
the discharge of the workman referred to, and 
refused to resume work until he was sent away. 
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LEGAL. 
DISPUTE AS TO INTERFERENCE WITH 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


THE case of Brown v. Sheinman and Volk came 
before Mr. Justice Channell, sitting as Vacation 
Judge, on the sth inst., on the application of the 
plaintiff to restrain the defendants by interim in- 
junction from the erection of buildings so as to 
interfere with the plaintiff’s ancient lights. 

Mr. Kenyon Parker, for the plaintiff, said he had 
read the affidavits which had been filed in the case, 
and it seemed to him that there was a distinct con- 
flict of evidence as to whether there had been an 
interference with the light or not. The plaintiff's 
witnesses said that the light would be seriously in- 
terfered with, but, on the other hand, the defendants’ 
witnesses said there could not be any possible inter- 
ference with the light whatever. That being so he 
(Mr. Parker) asked his lordship to allow the motion 
to stand till the trial, reserving the question of costs. 
That seemed to him the most reasonable thing to 
do. : 
Counsel for the defendants objected to this course 
being pursued, and said he would rather, in his 
clients’ interests, that the matter should be gone 
into and decided one way or the other. It was not 
right that the defendants should have the possi- 











bility of an injunction hanging over their heads for 
six months. 

His Lordship suggested that the better plam 
would be to advance the hearing and get the case 
heard earlier. 

Mr. Parker said he was willing that the hearing, 
should be expedited, and he would advance the trial 
as much as he could. He did not wish to take up 
his Lordship’s time by debating what was really the 
trial of the action. 

His lordship said he quite understood that it was 
not always wise to try these cases on affidavit 
evidence. 

Counsel for the builders, who had also been joined 
as defendants, pointed out that his clients had no 
interest whatever in the matter in dispute, and 
suggested that Mr. Parker, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, should consent to their names being struck 
— and the proceedings being discontinued against 
them. 

Mr. Parker : Yes, I agree to that. 

Counsel for the builders: And you will pay my 
costs ? 

Mr. Parker: If I getrid of you, I must pay your 
costs. 

His lordship then made an order that the motiom 
should stand till the trial, the plaintiff undertaking 
to expedite the hearing of the trial. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AT the Lambeth Police-court, on the 4th inst., 
Joseph F. Thompson, of Addington-square, Camber- 
well, appeared to answer an adjourned summons 
taken out by Mr. E. Marsland, District Surveyor, 
complaining that in the erection of the top story of 
some artisans’ dwellings at Avenue-road, Camber- 
well, he used mortar which was not composed in 
accordance with the by-laws made by the London 
County Council under the London Building Ac. 
There was a second summons against the defendant 
for having failed to comply with a notice of irregu- 
larity served upon him by the District Surveyor. 
Mr. Williams appeared in support of the summonses. 
The complaint of the District Surveyor was that the 
mortar used was not up to the standard provided by 
the by-laws ; that the top story of the building was not 
properly bonded and solidly put together ; and thas 
the top six courses of the chimney-stack were set im 
mortar, and not in cement, as required by the Act. 
It now transpired that during the adjournment 
there had been some negotiation between the 
parties, and that the defendant, whilst holding to 
his contention that the mortar was good, had come 
to the conclusion that it would be cheaper for him 
not to contest that part of the case.—Mr. Hopkins 
ordered the defendant to pay a penalty of qos. and 
23s. costs upon the first summons, and adjourned 
the second summons sine die, upon the understand- 
ing that it would be put in the list again in the 
event of Mr. Thompson failing to satisfy the require- 
ments of the District Surveyor.—Morning Advertiser. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AT the Clerkenwell Police-court; before Mr: 
Horace Smith, on the 11th inst., Edwin Nicholas, 
builder, of London-road, Hackney, was summoned 
by the District Surveyor of East Islington for re- 
building a bay window without giving notice as 
required by the London Building Act. 

The Surveyor, having given evidence, was cross-- 
examined by the defendant. 

Defendant : The bay window is not an externa? 
wall of the building, but only an ornamental ap- 
pendage. Sipe 

Magistrate : Nonsense, it is a part of the building. 

The defendant also called his foreman, who gave 
evidence. 

The magistrate imposed a fine of 10s. and 12s. 6d. 
costs. 





DISPUTE OVER A PARTY WALL. 


THE case of Hobbs, Hart, & Co., Limited, v- 
Grover was in the list for hearing before Mr. Justice 
Channell, sitting as Vacation Judge, on the 12th 
inst., for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from the alleged interference with a party wall, &c., 
in the City of London, and for not complying with 
the London Building Act. 

When the case was called on counsel for the 
plaintiffs said that the defendant desired time to 
answer affidavits, and that the matter should stand 
over for a week, it being understood that the 
defendant should do nothing in the meantime. 

His Lordship made an order postponing the 
motion for a week. 





DISPUTE AS TO ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


THE case of Oppert v. Cochrane and others was 
again in the list for hearing before Mr. Justice Chan- 
nell, sitting as Vacation Judge, on the 12th inst., om 
the application of the plaintiff to restrain the defen- 
dants from erecting a building so as to interfere 
with her (plaintiffs) ancient lights. 

After a considerable discussion between counsel 





appearing for the plaintiff and the several defen- 
dants, including the builder, it was arranged that 
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CONTRACTS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
| Tenders ——__ 
Materials whom Required, Forms of Tender, &e, 
ne ee saaladarcheiin Supplied by Rig Nature ot Work or Materials, | By whom Required. | Yorms of Tender, do, | Tenia 
delivered, 
-..+. | Barnet U.D.C..... ... | Council Office .......... = | Oct. 17 ig i 
eQoncreting Bod of part ot BR. Quagey| Lewisham Board Cast Iron Pipes, &c. Union-st.........| Sligo Harbour Com- 
Works ..............| Town Hall, Catford, 8.E.| Oct. 18 missioners -..-. see |. J. Mercer, Town Hall! Oct, 2 
Granite Kerb ccccccssssoccceceesees-| Acton D.C. .......6. | D. J. Ebbetts, 242, Bigh-| DAPIUY: ao ig donned xe Gaedtasicbopeccs DORs: bene ©, D. Bellamy, 0.8. 64, 
st. Acton, W...  .-...006 | 0. » Plymout! do, 
Road di J. E , C.E. North- Concrete Wall, &c. Llangrwyne ......| Brecon C.C. -......... | H. Edgar Thomas, Brecoy Oct, 
aagir deere aie an vee OweveteR DO ri paling sabes 2 $F do. Sewerage Works ....ee-eseceeeeeses-| Wilmslow U.D.C. .... LI nae naa Swan-street, ad 
. Sosseees J. Tarney. Archt. 16, Prim- OW co enna oe One 
ier RE WU tnee-et. Morecambe ....- do, Woll Sinking ~-sseoseessssssnevees | Kigkby «n> Ashfield) W-H. “Ridford,” ix, . 
J, 8. Money, Archt. Notts.) U.D.O. .....- gi » Nottingham | Oct, 
PO ie ees. parece ana = Sir F. Burdett ..... Broadway, ne do. Road Works « cocs.sscsecseecereees-| Droxford(Hants)R.D.O | . ae tg boyd — ° 
- h. Bd... | J. EB. Knight, Archt. 33, . ‘a 
eeineahprincrrecnnmectanemed memuee renter Ooliege-ste Rotherham ee do. Street Works .....cseccccesceceeess++| Newhaven U.D.C. .. 2 Raynor, U.E. Council do, 
oust seer | J. Deas, Sankey-street, CEB oe. .- seresece oe! Ott, 
saaenteaiemmmaentememiens Wage dntregn | Drill Hall, Armoury, &c. Spilsby .... ead 5, Buteher, drei 31 
‘ ” | 8 She! Hite: 51a 
Widening “ Little” Bridge, Tonbridge| Kent ©.C. .........+++ ——-, i 86, | ~~ *Widening Bridges.......ecsesesess-..| Middlesex C.0, ...006 a oh oe ge Caty.8urvy, do, 
»eoceee | J. Wolstenholme, O.E. | uildnall, Westminster | Noy, 
aaaarinsininm attinemeaaiaasients etiteaed Town Hall oe Oct. 19 Twentv-six Cottages, Gordon - road, E. J. Hammond, Archt, me 
is 4.4 sas ancabanetan do. lo. do. DaeGGeOE 005 5:= svtoes iced — cece oerseces Somer New 
EY bio: © klen, ‘ See ie . 
saanigiicesaedbanian aeabeataitamaiaiaiccs a dei Gene ee werd do, *Public Conveniences 2.2... <.++eeee-| Cromer U.D.C. wcooe “. F, Scott, Council Office, : 
Road Works, Mountain Ash ........ do, lo. do. SOMOE  ssese.cesse. vs! Moy, 8 
Concrete ‘Becervote, Ballysillan ......| Belfast Water Commrs , L. paeeny, CE. Town | “ *Zewerage Works........ sccccescsces-| Deal Corp.....sesereee te ae 13, Vie- 4 
os S6nep s cece’ oss | Cy “bt. 5. W. ee eeeeee ov. 4 
a n | *Mason and Iron and Steel Work at Piaddie & Washington 
Pilter Beds, &. ....c0+e~s-seeeeesee | Drogheda Corp. ... a. nowt. oe: Speen, Pe Hotel, Rdinburgh .....0,ec0..+.- Caledonian Ry. Co. .. ced . Alleyn-ylace, “a 
- ade & Turner, Archt. 10, | oburgo.... .. .....| Nov, 7 
oe : Banestbesed occcecre be be Senasier epee | do Houre, Wolverhampton-road School-| Walsall Sch. Bd....... ed Zaennel, bait, ie 
Sata’ ah sabe! oe ee ae edad Wa 
Shops, &c. Cavendish-st. Keighley.. TT ee. ° Vieigter” — aegis do. *Btone Bridge ..... ...ssecceceeces--) Carmarthenshire C.C. —— a Shire Hall, 
5 . seseee | C. Botterill, T Hall, armarthen .... -.-.s... | Nov, 18 
OST ID svoree | NONE ID a Green, 8. |. do. *Sewage Works csesseceeeeccccesecee-| Coventry Corp. ceeee. | Je Maneacgh. 5, Victoria- " 
* coceccccccccesescoes| Of. GO 's-in-the-East| G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, | Street, SW. os -seeseeeee | Nov, 12 
sambelin Foring . caer “— Cable-street, ‘ weft i} Oct. 20 PBathe....00 -s.-scocccsccsees cose | Birkenhead Corp. .. TTT TTT Nov. 4 
*Engine Shed, Gwenos ..............+.| Midland Ry. Co....... | Co.’s Archt. Cavendish Convalescent Home, Fullwood, near Hemsoll & Paterson, Archt. 
House, Derby ........ | do, am Serie -zitane. thnened wane ‘edeeniauce* Grahame tone me He date 
- np aabnag A on say, ; aking-up Byron-street . .......... mble 7. D.C. ......00 é . . 
Brick Sewer, Kelviadale-road ...... | Glasgow Corp. Z heeO cre | 7 Sata capins ocieiee| Leeds Beh. Bd... |S, M Botiomiey, Arche | 
oe . Kirk & Sons, Archt. 5 on-8 a 0. 
Additions to Hospital ................| Huddersfield Union J enone ea re . egies hnchihls Mabie %iict Risdaccibus a W. @. Braithwaite, Anke : 
ok- co rrccccoces op. . .| H. B. Buckley, Archt. Old | Ry -¢p0d; 69 ceenesse e 
pa ootctares ooNe et phd Batley ne ool. | do, Resijence, Holmfirth, Yorks ........| J. P. Floyd ..cscccees OP i ye es er ie 
o poperere Jenkins & Marr, C.E. 16, | el -road. Holm eee 
Se AD. ones Bridge-st. aie acas | Os. Sewering, Kerbing, &c. Heysham .... eccccpee Walker @ Coliiuson,Archt, 
Seven Houses, Pemberton Drive, A. Sharp. Archt, Market- | Moreca3 .eseceeereee | 0, 
Re a el saeco: st. Bradford .. ..... as do. a Se: See. Poh ec ccscce 0. do 
Road = BP. ‘J. , New- ons to Elms Hotel, re, More- 
IO Fete Te Oat ey tn PA arses: Ad pr uealnsing itt Oct. 21 cambe + 0s seeese cocoesee| J. 8 Ducksbury...... | Lawson & Co, Lancaster.. do 
Offices, Ovenden ....02..+0. .ssee0e | Je Drake & Son ...... | Medlev Hall, Archt. 29, Hotel, Oldfield-road, Wortley ....... | Bantley’« Yorks. | W. Bakewell, Archt. 38, 
aa ra ia | Wnttititwtinktinea le ee yo lg 
. pecceees pererey Harrison & Co. Archt. 36, as, © Par! 3 . ’ . Young, ’ 
aca erEroen x Albert-rd. Fe icwa do. Stale. 0.0 rcccccccccccccccce cove socscere pe oh — West. ™ 
eos eprodeccesessecaneen ss » coovceee| H. C. Mark E. 36, minster, 8.W. -.o-+0 2.. 
BAAO ner 0° Cue Sep 5 ey a ag = do. House, Atneide, Kendal ik dbexeasi B. F. Thompson...... | J. Huttou, Archt, Kendal do 
- " SCA . Archt. 58, Pow- otel, rgh, Kendal _......-...| L. Choriey .........00 0. 5 
eenraracinated deieantazecens teaedgaenbeaiat: nt Workington cose 7, do. "Stores Buildings, Mansfield .......s.| R. L. Jones — .....00. — R.., a Mg 
0 FO eee obo ee wescccccese cee: “D.O. .cccce . W. Berri , C.E. rchts. Mansfield ...... 
Hee Caspr: Aare pe ayaa Xs ese | Oct. 22 Church, Victoria, Ebbw Vale, Mon...| Rev. W. C. Williams 9 ot! Vaughan, Archt. re 
W. Stirrup, Archt. Rich- Ca seee. vecceee secs 
ee oe ae & peat, Combe & Co. Ltd. sueniidpeeban, Sitnaheen do. Store, Lees Moor .....sesceeesseeeess| Dewsbury Pioneers | Holtom & Fox, Archts, 
Earthenware Pipe Overflow, &c.| Newton-in- Makerfield | W. W. Shirley, Towa Hall, Tadus, Soc. Ltd, .... | Westgate, Dewsbury....| do, 
Earlestown ......-.. cbbhinhinesss ae U.D.0....4 secsceee | Barlestown, Lancs....... do. Nine Houses, Walkley, Sheffield......| - © eeeceeee W. H. Smith, 70, Queen- 
Laundry, *c. Bede Orllege, Durham.. + eecee C.H.Fowler,Archt. Durham dao street, Sheffield fesaee do, 
*County Offices, Trowbridge .........| Wilts 0.0............. | 0.8. Adye, Vounty Orfices, Infirmary, &C. & esosccccecceeseecees| HOrsham Union ...... | OU. H. Burstow, Archt. 6, 
Trowbridge seessee | Oct. 23 - Wesat-street, Horsham .. do, 
*Making-up Three Streets ............| Hoddesdon U.D.C..... —— Briscoe-road, Mansion ..000c00.. coes ceccvccvcccee Porter) by on eames PM 
Mecoope cee ceo Ray) | rrTrrarT yt 
Pumping Main ...-... 00 0+ sceccen| MUSLF U-D.C..c0cesce D.G. Macdonaid.0:E. Ruzby -— Primitive Methodist Church and H. H. Dyer, Archt.1, Sheep- 
‘Warehouse, Canal-rd. Bradford ...... ecccccce Jackson & Son, Archt. fan- school, Northamptou .... —.... benesese street, Northampton.... do, 
field-chmbrs. Bradford .. do. Pumping Machinery, &c. Streetbridge| Royton U.S.A. ...... | T. 8. McCallum, C.E. 4, s 
Fireclay Pipe Sewer, Barnton, N.B. ..| Midlothian C.C....... | Belfrage & Carfrae, C.E. 1, Chapel-walks, Man te 
Erskive-place, Edinburgh do. 
“Underground Sanitary Convenience..| St. Luke (Mid.) Vestry ye Vestry Hall, an . 
Rewer Pipes...» sprcoperacesecerecsccs a (N.B,) Police “ee arp te er . 
MAMTA, cecce cove ent-st. Glasgow . .. °. | 
Cast Iron Pipe, Marine Parade ...,..| Dover T.0. ....csseee i) Stilgoe, C.E. Town “ PUBLIC APP’ OINTMENTS. 
” 3A AS ae 0. 
Stabling, Saltley Wharf..........+ee.| Birmingham Oorp. .. | J 4, Price, CityEngr. Council R 
WEED 6 Svecncwsconcpess 0. | Pr 
*Underground Convenience ..........| Hackney Vestry ..... | J. Lovegrove, Town Hall, kcal | Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised | Salary. = A, 
BCKMNOCY .c00 coo-ors ct. 
School, Locking-road ....cse0+es+s+e0| Weston-super-MareS.B.| Wilde @ Price, Archt. 
lani County Boro. Croyd: Ber ng ys oo ~ eg Assistant Garston U.D.C. 1102, per an. to commence | Oct. 17 
“Pum: Plant ..ccccccsccecsccdecess| Coun! to, Croydon ro. Engr. Town ° jurveyor's eocccccecccocces on U.D.C. ...0-- ° . 
~~ ro " ” Croydon 2. wcccccccccecce | do. | * Assistant Surveyor .......0...--++..| Southwark Veatry.... | 130. rising to 180, perann.| Oct. 2 
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the motion should stand till the trial, the case to be| foreman both negligent, especially the latter, and | 


set down at once without pleadings, the affidavits 
filed for use on the motion to be available at the 
trial, with leave to cross-examine the deponents if 
> and the costs to be |reserved till the 
trial. 





THE BUILDING DISPUTE IN RUPERT- 
STREET. 


COUNSEL on the 12th inst. mentioned to Mr. 
Justice Channell, sitting as Vacation Judge, the case 
of Keeble v. Poole, in which his lordship,a fortnight 
ago (reported in the Builder) granted an order to 
pull down part of a building in Rupert-street, W., 
his lordship pospending the operation of the order 
for fifteen days, which expired on the 13th inst. 
The learned counsel stated that his application now 
was to further suspend the operation of the order 
for a period of seven days as the parties were now 
negotiating, and it was hoped they would be able 
to come to terms. 

Mr. Alexander, Q.C., on behalf of the plaintiff, 
consented to the application standing over for 
seven days, he undertaking not to enforce the order 
in the meantime. 

His lordship granted the application. 





DAMAGES UNDER THE EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 


UDGE LUMLEY SMITH, Q.C., and a jury, in the 

estminster County-court:a few days ago, heard 
the action Broom v. the Army and Navy Stores, 
Limited. The action was brought under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act by Henry Broom, a ‘builder's 
labourer, of Clapham, to recover 280/. damages for 
personal injuries ‘sustained while in.the defendants’ 
service. The jury found the superintendent and 








gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 140]. Judgment 
was given accordingly, with costs. 
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MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — Annual General 
Meeting, to be held at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall. 
6 p.m. 





Monpay, OCTOBER 17. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Introductory lecture, by Sir Douglas Galton. 8 p.m. 


Tuespay, OcToBER 18. 


Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell.—Mr. F. Bond on 
‘* Transitional Architecture.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 109. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—Inspection of Disinfecting Appa- 
ratus and Model Steam Laundry at St. oe 's Wharf, 
Fulham. 3.30 p.m, Dr$ Louis Parkes on “ Sanitary Laws 
and Regulations Governing the Metropolis.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 
Quarterly Meeting of the Members. ° 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.— Mr. Percy E. 
Nobbs on “ Wrought Iron.” 8 p.m. 


TuHuRsSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 


Copentnt Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Building and Sanitary Construction.)—Professor T. 
Roger Smith on “ Site, Foundations, and Sanitary Require- 
ments.”—II. 7.30 p.m. 

Fripay, OCTOBER 2r. 


Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr, H. Manley on ‘Sanitary Law, ,English, Scotch, and 
Irish ; General Enactments Public Health Act, 1875; 
Model By-laws, &c.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of ‘Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Presidential Address by Sir W. H. White. 8 p.m. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Wimbledon Sewage Works. 
.m. 
: melons Architectural Association (Newcastle). 
Visit to the Guildhall and Sandhill, and Messrs. Robin- 
son’s new premises, Clavering-place. 


_ 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to opposition until November 21. 


:897.] 21,303.—Fowt Houses: A. Harrowell.—The 
nee be open field use, is formed of laths and framewors 
and a corrugated metal roof. Half the length of one 
constructed of wire-netting. The feeding troughs are p ~ 
about x in. below the edge of the bottom frame so - to 
concealed from, and out of the reach of, birds or _ e, 
outside of the nests has flaps for ready removal of the eggs 
and iron bands at the ends of the house prevent 
from shifting it. : 

means: timeaeacr iin GATES FOR WATER-ways : /- Z- 
Whiting.—To improve his Patent 18,928 of 1893 i 
inventor suspends a cistern by a chain passing pied Pp ‘ie 
and having its other end arranged to counteract the act 
of the counterpoise weight which closes the gates pare 
the water ; a pipe conveys water into the cistern - ae a 
the river or reservoir surface rises to the desired es Sh 
that when the water rises above that level it Fas a 
through the pipe into the tank, and continue yn Ww 
the weight of the tank and the water therein , pore 
to lift the counterpoise weight which keeps the ga a me 
against the water in the reservoir and thus allow a os! 
to open unti! the surface level is so reduced wah ~~. 
cease to flow through the pipe into the suspend n a 

22,685.—TILE MANUFACTURE: T. preven ° 
an undercut in the tile’s back is devised a revolving ae 
mounted on a flexible arm attached to a spindle - 
ing above a table. The pressed but unburnt ti af: r 
on the table, and the cutter is bent down * 
undercuts the tile as the cutter armis bent. 4n 
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modified form the cutte ys 
in the hands pear $e r is mounted on a shaf 
es Bee to be held | Light Pendents and 
—The gist of thei EXTINGUISHERS : atch and Fitti 
of the provision Sheree | is cemeibadedes 0. Hof \-Lou — = for Blind ap 20,314, A. Lee, R 
for supporting the val vers, disposed at ¢ consisting | 20 , Folding Gas A aad. ate Coola. ¢ ack or| Af 
inwards with alve on its seat, the | ontrary angles »322, C. Haferko ttachments fo Ss. 20,317, W. | L on Artro, nine buildi 
Seve extinguisher ‘. Papo pressure by a “third being thrust Pina Chasen. ae Door or Window Lan Ranges. lanfair, Merioneth uilding sites, f. 
ttm assume a Sight = uta the? ” type.  ageanerel The phony Selle, Attaching Seat ie asap A y = Lubri- 1a. 12 p., f.... .—Llwyn Hwicyn Farm, 7: w+» 439% 
deliy that pressure is 5: n the “lazy-t 9 two levers F arn, Pot: f S to ater-cl i sines du} N by Greens & Soon » 72a. 
ered, . exerted u 'y-tongs” prin ‘asteners ft s for Pain oset Pans. 2 ew Cross cane: Meu a 
pees the melting of the fu ible m the valve, the third ciple, so | 20 or Drawings s t, &c. 20 3 » 20,333 -—40 and i ONS. eee 1,250 
: oa 35 . 5 AA pened 54 yrs 42, Lewish . 
in order to effect a e metal, springin ird lever, on | H 350, C. Wegener, H iu pecifications, : . Major, | B ey BT. 12d. isham: High- 
; mplete disrupti g or fallin . O. Niens , Household R , Parchments , | Bermondsey,— . TOS., Tr. 82/ gh-rd., u.t. 
Oct, 2» support the waive, ands Pil isruption of the g away | Chimne taedt, Stocks Refuse Destruct » &e. yrs Y,—15, 16, and ene e ee eees 
its seating by the wate o allow the valve to be Pssst shat | Scrani y Pot. 20,384 — Dies. 20,381, A or. 20,360, | South a a ee 17, Kinross-st., u.t. 17 765 
do, 25,264.—V ALVES : pee orced from | G ‘aping Machine , A. Mann, R »381, A. Rickards wark.—26 and 28, Lafor anata vo WG 87 
Oct ‘i LVES « S.H.A uide fo “lie 20, 387-8 ” oad Sweepi ’ 7 Clark’ ot hate anim, a onde 
-") valve from a distance, or Adio Tee operatin Saws, beer = utting Bevel WW, W. C, Piper, re and | Brixton.—2 cottages, u.t. 9 er and 1, 2, and a 
do =—* employed a dome, or ones, by the eeeenee eeee Machines eed and Guiding - — Circular adrenals 102, rey Pldamensinnare. a5... 3 a 
; sent by a tube to a float averted cup, wh ion of | Alar: - 20.392, Smith ollers for Wood other | Clapham.- yr C) ee lane, u.t. 75 Yrs) &.¥. I 
Oct, % closing of the val oat, which governs ence the air i m. 20,304, A. iths, Automati -Mouldi phasn.+4, Hasbiggeed.. at Sey GT 
the : is | 22,398, A 4, A. B. Holm tic Push Ing aie aselrigge- teeseeeee 
chamber that ve, or the moveme: opening and | kin 98, A. Watson, Electri es, Electri nh and Burglar | P 74. 7S. €.¥. 400 gerd, wt. 63 yrs, g.r. 410 
do, closet or latrin contains the dom nt of a lever; th inson, Tack and * ectrical Switches cal Circuit Con REP eR nar Nese at hy ae + 63. YTS.) SF 
e; when the ch e may be porti ; the | Sash-fasteni and Nail Hold ches. 20,413, F. F trol. | Brockle pe enter We: ait tend 4; .. 2 ¢: 
Ost. 31 from any source ‘air wi c namber receiv ion of aj All enings. 20. er. 20,428 Joh >t. 2. Hodg- y- 6, Holdenb y I., ©.T 1202. . sees 340 
be transmitted t will be displaced fi es added liquid | C en, 22,541, Poe ,430, G. Dillber . nstone & Ross Pat Pendrell-rd y-rd., u.t. 78 eas ae ale . 1,800 
do, 26,369-— o act upon the flo: rom the dome rees, and rechinann & Schnett 20,468, Thwaite & eckham.—139, A u.t. 77 YIS., g.I. Yts., ET. 52-0 ' 
Xen sata ctamratun Ca Mevens J. dnd tnd | svat, Brice Peet, Gas hn, CW. B | Lay ry Rone eat = 
. operates os consumed ae he erson.— 4440, Davis & , Gas, Oil as Apparat 4 vton.—Claud: ve . & W. THARP. esse eeee aa 
through _— upon a a ordinary pos 8 struments. 20. Conrad, Alternating and Vapour En rag (unfinished e-rd., &c., eight fe ” 
8 ollow eaded m | D 442,\ El mating C gines. ) and ht freehold 
do, ing barrel, whilst —- that extends nes oe working —— Gas ewe. Windneauh Le Measuring In- Contractions plots of building fend pose 
Ce eee aa a cra | rere er at Toa | een ger meld are eee 
hat wher all the prepaid gas i e insertio irec- | Wind al Gas Maki ctricity. 120,4! aim oved ground-re old oping: old 
Nov. 4 ling valve is autom paid gas is consumed n of a coin, so| F iow Sashes Openi ing Machi 0,488, J. White, f. for freeh: -rent; g.r. fi ground-rent ; i 
: 4 é 2 Idin penin I ne. 20. Ww ite, - old ; c. fi . for ground- sigh Ber for 
in one direction —— closed, its spind the gas contrél- olding Wheelbar. g Inwards, 2 491, W.McGill estimated rental ‘or copyhold ; rent; r. for 
disection whi ile coins are ins pindle moving al and Other I rows. 20,496, T 0,492, R. R. Th fj pousaey ental; u.t. for 31. for leasehold : rent ; 
Nov. 7 [18 while gas is bei nserted, but i g always | Wire F nsulators. 20,499, B Taylors, Tel ° ss > yrs. for years unexpired t old ; e.r. for 
98] 840.—WIN ing consumed , but in the opposite | and ences. 20,50 »499, Brisbin & N elegraph Wire square ; pl. foi teow 3 St. for street ; erm; p.a. for 
ig j —These comprise a ote ae 7 oem ‘ Fasteners 505, Wallace & Oth fleade, Portable yd. for yard, % P 3 ter. for peste rd. for road ; per 
: : ‘ : sq. for 
one end a knob olt upon one m ers: W, Pott 20,516, R. Adam 20,506, Potter & ers, Sash Balan Ce ; eres. for 3 
Nov, 18 gether with and at the oth eeting rail, havi ‘er. | Windows, D s, Opening, Closi Hotchkiss ces crescent ; 
gether V projecti er end _Tail, having at P. , Doors, Venti , Closing, and 55 Levels. 
oe Ce Ph te ES yo Reg oe git) PRICES CU 
; hy B 52 U . 
ony regulatin hae towards the oth e bolt engage, a eeting | 20,538, W. L. Allecon J. McC G. H. Morgan, Barrows RRENT OF MA 
No data th g the turning of th er rail, and €, a spring Benti 4 llcroft, Fl artney Ww » Darrows TIMBER, TERIALS 
do, hen = epmane bag a across Mick che Goin for | son ne a Nail and T: Covering. 20 aa Bev peaseipage TIMBER : 
,401.—SHELVES when th > e arms ? ntl atin ac. rivi ) ’ enr ton Sa (ec 
ts rang tke vag rox ue Fonwrroe ao) Jon on| Fastener aus, We Marsal, sine, sou B dob | ened Na Sle ,abfe| Wats, etan ls amo 
ising shelf, embodi .—The contri OINERY auging, &c shall, Grid s, Window S.fi.cu. s/9/0 a/olo META ‘3 ofol7 
do, tains anothe ies a square w ivance, for a J. Hamilton, F . 20,575, F. W. Lai s and Hop Birch, do. load 3/15/0 5/ Iron—Pig ETALS. 
through an r square rising fro ooden tube, whi self- | Hatches. &e ramework and Pa aidlaw, ae gig for | Wim. @o..-...<c.e Siro'0 §] o/o|” tand Ng, in Scot. 
do, of joinery eae ly-sized_hole a bottom, ee Sn Keys. 20 508 20,594, H. oo of Doors, Sg a Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 4{rofo sirole| Bak Weish, ta a/9/6 ofole 
a aaa urniture. The m 3in the top of a passing | 20,602 Wik , J- Morten, Lam selet, Safety Lock ows, | ~¢ a a/1s/o ee 
do poss hd become at the cee ue te Gestre rpg Acetylene an Casement hed Heating and ces An i We 4/ai6 a. Go. at sone. Si15/0 s/r7/6 
11,766. — § r-weight. , over which h e pparatus amps. 20,607, A . 20,505, Chand ng. Canada clolo aa Do. Staff eesese S/10/0 5/ 
do Hower : AFETY Dev angs a R.H e 20,612, W. Oli 7, fA. V. de Mur n lers, Lath, Dan voce | QS Lon ordshire, 12/6 
: wi Gr ee an ee i ty | wee Ea ig oxrsi ale ie 
ree ends guide o nation of pivoted . Teale.—The device ihe. acGae. Eh ortable Cabinets fi ed sewage Sludae: &c., log Best 56/x5/0 
copes or ba r gripper block: arms carryin vice | Excluders 629, B. B. Store s for Hot Air or V ge. | Odessa,crown.... .4lts/o 6] Sheets, ted .. 57/s/o si! 
do res rs, the bars havi s which emb: g at their | in rs. 20,637, A y, Dust, Rai r Vapour | Deals, rOwN.... 4/15/ s/o 8 strong.. 62 57/2 
do, end, fixed lugs i aving each race the guid _ Glazing. , A. S. Douglas. t, Rain, and Draugh “a Finland 9 6/S/0| ve bars .. jojo 3/o/o 
do, rest, and: spri gs in or agat a perforatio guide Window Bli 20,638, Skellys » JUN, Astragals fi ght & rst std 100 LLOWM.L.Ib. 53/1/3 /o 
% pring- nst which n near it linds, Si ys, Rais gals for us Do. 4th g/s/o. oft LEA Ib, 50. 
pre: pressed ch th s| K. Si in. use 4th & = s/o D = P 
do, $ 4 and held ak ae hohe ‘dinpone normally oe a ‘ war snd ame &e. “* 6 Lowering ag = aie ahsfe 9it8/0|  Eglish veto 13/2/6 o/ofo 
re the Sal Gf she cog through e perforations, with to be | 20,654, wate ag oe Rev: ‘ond Proof 1 ee pit sburE /15/0| baile ss... 1 
e Se : u ae corre- » Wadkin * olv 8 laterial, . soos seeceeeses 
te c be withdrawn pce oeerad be the wibline sone eT ee : Jarvis, Expanding ‘oc ena “Reels Bo. wher rose sajsslo| Sloe. "per sf wis de 
0 nmin i berlin — and | Carbon’ 39, T. Séderla orking Machi utters | White aden io 41/s/o and upwards .. 14/7) 
a fe ee, ae asa Agius? 1B ‘DEsicns en for Maps,» Bi waft Arc Lamps, ee) See Pin iat 1/30 sso ee = ni m6 fete 
do, I ferred to a plat ”.~The drawing, re fdge, WS. : | P. Davies, Po s, Theatre Cc msby, Roller Devi De lo, and..... to/o eet........tom 26 
impression is e, and engraved ngs reversed, is. . M. | Pipe and T rtland and Simil urtains, &c. evices | - Do, do. 3rd, &c. acre x6/r0/0| aches Mon- lxofe ofojo 
do, ' the print is taken from th or etched there: is trans- | Seat ube Joints ar Cement. » _ 20,679 . Spruce, rst 8, lofo _9/t0/0 : 
| s th e plate hereon ee S. 20,6: . 20,693, B. S 20,691, E. B 4 Do. do. 3rd 10/0 20/x0/0 Spelter ofo 
t ornam then transfe upon th , an ink | &c ,699, F. Pr 3, B. S. In » . Box grd and T /o 
do, t ented, the pri erred to th _thin pape: ~ 20,700, W, etzel, Coupli ce, Water- and ....++ IN—Straits 22/18/9 23/1/ 
4 ware, print : e art per, and W: 700, W. G. P ; uplings f r-closet | , New see. glojo 8 Australian 78 0/3 
& sas Mages, easily Mg -e Moa ourae Water Service, 20,70 otter, ‘Valves for be. Ropes, Conds pitas al tinds gfe Ysolo| English Ingots. Biels 7918/3 
: teri hee Ye ba usual = into the | J Aso R. Wadsworth, Stree an CGheder Porgy. and by ag ag §/o/e x6/ojo| Banca — ~~ ar/1s/a 
——— ; provide a m: “kine : Norris s The eae AND «AP! 20,719 G ie, Vehicle for C eansing Machin uard, 1st. . prep. Billiton ....-- </ole o/o/o 
the edyubite t ine in which sa e inventor’ PPARATUS | Col , G. Darroch, Venti Collecting R eS. 20,717 sessseeeeeres 9 9 OILS. alofo 
- 4 LC d bri rs object * olohan, Ac ’ entilating A oad Sweepi ’ pn Sa yee — 9 36/3 Linseed 5 
in the ame 4 pressure, will be n : rick, after subj 1S to Hopcr: ft etylene and oth g Apparatus pings. er qualities— /3/0 23/3/0 Cocoani esses ton 16/27/6 
shape, and , So that when fi relieved from s jection to Double t, Boiler Scale R er Gas Lamps, - 20,722, J. F. Cofare uba, ft, 6/6 . 7/0 *|'Do. = Ce 27/15/0 aoe 
a a to provide a — out it shall uch pressure ~  prwnon Trap Kitchen ggnenpas ra oa 20,728, E. D. | M onduras, &c. la /4 Paim, <sases aan /o 
iia * . . 3 - oS jo we 4 ahogany, C | la Rai acest 2s /o 
side and ends, but tightl ould having la retain perfect | B Ss. 20,750, W. 20,743, W. Mu unford St. , Cuba 5 2/2 ojo 
Applice ate end walls rest 4 tly-closed c terally-yieldi UMEFS. 20; . Post, Controlli ullan, Manhole Domingo, a pale 
ion to ° preferably a: ‘est upon the orners. The ing H. Peet Oil Cad P. Rockenstei rollin Distan ole M av Do. meakesrerstes ay/s/o ofofo 
win its apex, a s approximatel oe unger face of mould's | Apparatt il Cooking Sto ein, Brass Fitti : Go| , oft/s | C seeee* esitsjo of 
the Gpboeite ¢ et in which y triangular, and a top-plate, | d’A atus for Buildi VES. 20,758, E NgS. 20,757 ‘obasco, do. do, st /4 Oleine ref. .. 13/17/6 lofo 
e end ich one end of at have e : dolphe Mougi ings, &c. , E. Royer, Heating Honduras, d a ‘Gy | Lubricating U.S. 33/ one 
a moy engagi of a to; ve eaeh, at | N ougin 20, sr, Heating | 80x 0. i bricating 10/0 24/10 
Oct 5 eabl : gin le- , fet ougin, A 759, La ng i 6 U.S. /o 
Oct 1 pao pa boxing or , ted sachet fisinad in thes works, hod Relating to Pavin Lamps. 20,760 Société les Fils | 298% Turkey, ton 4/o/o r3/0/0 | T jo. Blacks s:* bE 4 0/7/6 
top-plate’ circular plate whi inclosing th e walls of g, Curbing Chan Coombs ma qiolo a4/a/o4 = Stoc 0/6/6 
> Ea in-cut, ind pper face ; dagen works in 4 mould. and AAS ESSE — rst is ‘oe ee BH 
3 when. the overlaps the end of each + in the Is o/z/o ae oft: = ole 
at mould + oh ape ae Panel ae wall’s pects seetessbly SOME RECENT S eves 23/10/0  ¢/o/o 
vetnael ing outward moti fectly sealed ; the wie tha cues ereby ALES O 
otion si ; th corners : F 
ing the brik in sultanecoay tothe wale sels BCENT SALES OF PROPERTY: | gould adire TENDERS. 
ont secured to expan d. mould, ba he walls, and nh September 26.—B GE REPORT. auecid be edaneaned for insertion 
Wo fl bo boxing, a di end Boe va two link is _re- | Ramsdale, H ' Tengeeh & Sons (at wale ter than 10 @ po ae fhaiton” and this heading 
po Bei I ll lo josses links (4) e, Hants.—R mE x , publish Tenders unles on Thursdays. must reach us 
i ing its | other end Projectin ’ Works amsdale Kil : addre: unless authenti ys. N.B.—We 
istle).— in the frame ; ower end to a pl g from | Basin » 31a. Zr. 16p., f. n Brick and Ti ss of the sender ; enticated by cannot 
: toit ; the lo stepped i plate secur gstoke, Hants.— Pag Le oo cciagice ile ments of er; and we the name 
me titan arm whose Te tnd crc in bowing sported | Sheo Hato a adage: ors Tanda or ys ant 
main dri ount arries as se “a ogne-rd., &c., 29° plots of bai — too unl A in which eT 
wile the trek j the on a cross-shaft fo working in a Winchester-st., peggy Bs Bo rgrakes Sibi tank: - cae ceoesii th ie comet oaoal Tender Ape 
closed, but re is being A srkan ttaaal the coachbuilder’s He ia rae. Lege = 568 : and for : 
i ‘ Ss 
— pte ple bein the plun the moul Fadi pee that | Netley, H September a8. -BYC. D1 paises at BECKENHAM 
e shaft to reced ger has alls rem y, Hants.—Th A y C. D. L cooe =F ,0 for the .—For wideui 
by th t (@)and, th e, the cam reached its hi ain r. 407. e Prince C . LEVY. 1925 | Co » Urban District nae Croydon and 
yt ¢ toggle-pic rough the link groove shifts ae ighest FP -eegde  S bp babivicktce anavke’ Bictel. £ oy offices, | a = Me. J 7: — End-roads, 
p= distance a shifts each oft ), turns sha hont me oF r. 502. Hants.—The Cambridge Hotel A Edmund les Co. £2,342 44 Wi 1s Surveyor, 
joints whereof one © plunger is fthe wall, Iaterally, and, | boteeeeee a ieee ridge Hotel, a — ete ees m. Wadey -+1:.-£1s60 1 8 
7,—The disengag . standard, and = permanently 7 bya toggle. toke Newingroe:=-48 7 aces Sr? *2 a a incoteemente _, Westminster® 9 : 
ep ingen cing alternate vie a sliding Dalston gf, er. 552. 42, Kyverdale-rd., u.t. 82 yr cermeeaTt iia i 
: 1s - ngagin includés onthesta: a ages and .—14, St. Ma ees eesesececseens ot. Sey EGH 
ae oe Soy ere tems | gate ead 
nm the ! per m ya full ? TL 7? “By Joun Stour. oa — Pe . ‘ord. ui: Park 
tle, the the two ale member prey. having co pede. i the oneal 1 Bar, Midterm STorHER- 420 Ww — wo 248890 Mr. J. W. Oades, pe mg 
le e885 collar, which | and a spring, b imit the inward nsion to bear of building land, wi orth-rd., an encl bg ommpesaeT os 4 C. Buckeridge ; 
t thus serving eases by fad — at one end rai ts of Bh R.Br an dese , with nine cottages “iheee Veccccccsscoess SE - Me w. pucherldge «-+o--nss 0 Oo 
: sary; the m eep the t er end with ‘0 the sliding | Isli Sacdneate nna co ot reon, * Accepted. 17 6 
- te comma piesa ee ye bed clouilfh tht? pW pare tension, rg li cBy R. Tioev & Sow * 5,030 | (EGHAM.—For additions i 
pulleys aan for any peta = an ordi mould’s ese yen 27; Williznst 480. 200% Ne = u.t. 40 yYrs., gr c. et oa af Habito Copege E 
action 16 € mould eded repla nary die m com- | De Be: m-st., U.t, 47 Pee “4 A. Sim: AZS  cccccese - % tion gham, for Mr. R. 
ct &e ,378.—Revensisux & cement, and ada: ade to be geht Tide an Te 52.5 Fe 390. eves 450 ee en ae G. Gray ... ; : 
soon as iitten Wulff.—The stage ca FOR THE pted to fit Bolidteey.—163, me r. 662. oe Ufton-rd., we = ieee (accep ted) A 
il s to be axis for th e consi ATRES. Cc ? yrs. be an 164 oli hadi’. o clan a EGHAM.-- j eee 
ill flow on ee errated or © purpose of a of a ‘plechem sotate Tctiemhan -r. rah, (eae at A u.t- 8s" 460 | Street, preg: alterations and 
y until by oan ae tore in the abling its und nae a es 4 to 16 and 20 to 36 (even), N . a ses a Weller adipies % premises, 
fice with re ly bolts i Bad is held Bee ctad. vn Edmont Et &r- 8 + 9 36 (even), Newton- 465 |G. } aoa poesdethoceeLiQ6O db ath P Ms. J. W. Oa e 
cl en mo space ben Pports ; th izontal an Ye Se v8 Il, ke behaaea =a cceceboccvedvecs 935 ‘atson.. “ 
united * eath it » the stage = ge position ptember 29.—B aD .o- cnauh Mane 2 270 o}c, Buckeridge (ac eresees £548 
je gate arena of a.¢i > the ap , wherein it is constru y E: Datron & Sox é e (accepted) e 
er will outflow of Circus is eEetes ts ada turns on it cted | Westnewton, C (at Carlisi n & Son . 460]. waRT - gio 0 
catth ; oe all th nverted i pted for u S axis bs , Cumberland.— e). Clif LEPOOL.— Nan 
> form canal, with a suitable oo provided water basa, quick By Fa hd er A freehold farmhouse Town all Hartlepool sec ae the exnetiet  9e Comeencts, Cl 
cutter s! aa... or by means of. , Tewson, & Co. (with W. Dew Ce rE Hc. Crummack, C.E. 
| work: New Ap close t the coat Lidnenddvryen, son) (at ans Witew "ST vay om BL mg eS ET. Fh pinay WEE 
Yo 20, 300, Septemd PLICATIONS, : Fackine 2124. ie = erioneth.—Talwrn F. noe tS Sle LS pooeee — =" 
’ b +r 20— re F. a  S ‘awr ” a 
nother Force SJ: Doherty, Lubri 6—October r. Corsddol ant Reel tains india tet. HASTING 2,692 15 9 
P. 20, cator Llanbe: gan Farm, 6 phe eee 4,600 S.—Accepted 
1313, Pullen & S. 20,311, W. dr, Meri 7a.1r. 4 oro pee ig Cc reservoirs, O: for the 
Coepen ates fee Bh aici lly se acpi ts Lo oe ie na ys cen Tall Hastings Saaenns a covered 
» Roses for El reen, tee. pte eee eee u'and G seco. Ty160 P. Jenkins, Si —_ Mr. P. H 
ectrical| oe Modifier Oe pe ae wyndu K Veseeedcch Bea : BH. Palmer, 
3, Artro-t WIRE Be 00 ccoccabe ‘ sacenseeeeaseeeeses epee ey 
er., and 1 and 2, Afoa yt ' wa if LONDON. Accepted a ca SUS . 
oe 949 og Forest Hill, f a rs aes 
. H, Wheeler, 13h, Sur the Senepattn .; metalliog 
, Sumner-street, Southwark, Da 
-E. £1,390 
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THE BUILDER. 


[OcT. 15, 1898, 








— 


LONDON.--For the erection of the foundations “ the wee 
Tallis-stree Harmsw 


Mail new E.C., for Messrs. 

Bros, Mr, erbert Ellis, architect — 

Patrick & Sons - ...00000+-£2,754| La & SOM ..sseee- $2,259 
Holloway Bros......sccees “8 Howell J. Williams ...... 2,127 
Groves & Sons..... oocccce Pesry & Co....... vee 2,115 
Kirk & Randall ........+. aos Killby & Gayford ........ 1,782 








LONDON.—For the erection of a warehouse, Long-lane, S.E., for 
Boome & Barnes-Wiliams, Ford, & Griffen, 





‘essrs, Sons. Messrs. 
architects :— 

ite & Co...... occeeeee £6,245 | Marsland ......ceereeee o £5,555 

F, & H. F. Higgs ......- » §,920| Faulkner & Sons ....--06 4 
5,792 | Battley, Sons, & Holncs3.. 5,470 
oe 556 W. Dowms.....scccsccesee 5,395 
° osb7 a pea eovecccesccoccce 5,159 
5,569 eocee cvccccccccce 5,14 








LONDON.—For the erection of infants’ schools, &c., Cucko:- 

lane, Hanwell, for the managers of the Central London School 

rict. Messrs. N & So a architects, 2, Fen-court, 
Curtis & Sons :— 











gt hRGATe — Fee the erection of a house at Lew is-crescent, 


Margate. Mr. T. Wilson, architect, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C.:— 
Padget & Sons ......000 $4315 | Paramor & Sons........- £400 
Chessum & Sons ........ 4,287 | Denne & Sons ....0.---- 4,0¢0 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd. . aus Martin ..cccccccccecrsccee 3,800 
Brown & SON .s..seeseeee Wall & Co. (accepted).... aia 








a wg oe abe .—For the erection of retaining walls, for the 
Coed: Board. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Church- 


piace, "ie th = 

homas Watkins & Co. ....£541 |] Snow Bros. ......ss+e00s eos £455 
David Jenkins Elias Morgan, Landore®*.... 
Isaac Harris 


eveeecceccee 


WEELICE cccoccececcces 


eeeeceeesesene 


* Acc cepted. 
[Architect's estimate, £415.] 





NORWICH.—For making up, &c., Mousehold, Anchor, Cavalry, 
Wodehouse streets and ‘Stracey-road, (Private-street Works). 


ie. A. E. Collins, C.E., Guildhall, Norwich. Quantities by 
£2, 4 10] H. Woodham, Black- 
1,806 0 o| heath Hill, £ 
+ 1,795 © ©| London® ........ 1,471 2 s 
1,669 15 11] * eee ey ies nocepeane : 











NOTTINGHAM.—For the construction of a sewer, Lenton 
oulevard, for the City Council. Mr. A. Brown, C.E., Guildhall, 





Nottingham -— 

Ford & Hudson ....£43,732 18! yey weedeeen, £26,636 10 
0 Be PsIOD ccvvcccces 29843 is 6 YY ccccccce 26,550 © 
das Fate & Son....0s 93 H - Ainscoath & Son.. 26°02 0 

Nowell & Sons .... 28,499 13 . i RE 24,730 10 

» URED neeccccece 26,910 © | Bentley& Loch, F 
Jas. WHEE cocccece 26,710 ° Lane, Leicester* .. 24,227 0! 
c 








OUNDLE. — For the erection of the town hall. Mr. J. B. 
Corby, architect and surveyor, Senieee Quantities by architect : _ 
: Wockel” enone 42,246 12 11 | G, F, Fisher........ 2,000 0 0 
erccccce 2,200 0 0|S. F. Halliday ...... 1,993 10 0 
eeccccce 2,064 © 0] Siddons & Freeman, 
coe ace © Of Oundie® ........06 1,725 0 0 
* Provisionally accepted, 





PLAS NANTYR "(North Wales).—A-cepted for extending the 
heating apparatus in the west wing, and warming the same from the 
kitchen fire, for Sir Thomas Storey. Messrs. Harrison, Hall, & 
Moore, architects :— 

~ 1 Estimate 


T. Potterton Webbie... . <ac 





ROTHERHAM.—For additions to warehouses, &c, Roth 
Works, for Messrs. Kenyon, Son, & Craven. Messrs. Hutchinson. 
a , 28, Howard-street, Rotherham :— 


Jao, Bahop oocc.csccccccecs 4245 | Joseph Earshan............ 
Wm, Thornton & Son...... ans Richard Saell (accepted) . 
[Au of £ utherham. ] 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and 1IMBER MERCHANT 


Nos. " 8,9 10, 11, 12, 18 16,1 15, 16, ay BACK ACK HILL, 
FARRINGDON ROAD. BE. 
ALL KINDS OF EE 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND IMMEDIA 
Telephone, No. £74 Holborn, bag a YON EWR Cond 





STAINES.—For erecting four cottenes, Billet Estate, Staines 


for Mr. H. Kent. Mr, J. W. Oades, architect, Egham :— 

W. AUgur..cecccccceere . «000872 | C. uckeridge* cveveces coe 1x0 
We FORTER  cccovececccsecccs 842 | W. Sea pdakiecesacce eecce 

W, Jackson ..ceccccssecceee 835 * Accepted. 





SHANACE~ Dep the execution of sewerage works in the com- 
letion of the main drainage, for the Urban District Council. 
essrs. Sevnes & Cocks, Engineers, 5, St. Thomas-street, Ryde. 

Quantities by the engineers :— 


Contract No. I. 
T. & J. Binnes ....£8,838 1 B. Ccoke & Co., West- 
Ww. rag oom é ee Se minster (accepted) £6,400 4 ° 
J.T. Whettam & ~ H. & J. Hardy..... - 5.92810 6 
eocees eseees 0,093 0 0 





Contract No. 2 


w. Pee - -£3,876 11 11!] J. T. Whettam 

T. & J. Bin ees 2,210 210 SONE.s'csccsesve0 — Cae) 

B. Ccoke & to. « 2200 00|/H. & J Hardy, — 438! 
s 2,777 


- Ss e 











WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.— For the execution cf road works, 
Station-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. W. Gladwel, 
—— High-street, Walton-on-the-Naze. Quantities by the Sur- 
D1 Mackenzie & GOR “sicess £851 | B. Gone, Colchester® ....£780 

® ept 


co 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £8co.] 





WATFORD.—For making up Liverpool-road, for the Watford 
Urban District Council, Mr. D. Waterhouse, engineer and sur- 


veyor :— 
Nowell . cccccccccccsscces (eee ccceccecees 4596 
Dupont, “Watford | (accepted) 62 





WELLINGBOROUGH.—For the construction of a sewer, New- 
street, for the ee Parish Ccuncil. Messrs. Sharman & Archer, 
architects, W: gborough :— 

E. Mitchell 


cccccccces £129 ‘ o| J. Ir- 
G. & A. Young ...... . 324 Sate vw ig -£107 0 0 
W. G. Wilmott ...... 108 : 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
puiconaae rests, po tn rag the authors, _" nae 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications 5 Reyred wae ews | which have 
been duplicated for other jo are NOT 1 DESIRE 5 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an anetet given subject 

to the approval of the article, when written, b c. Editor, = 
retains the sight to, reject it if unsatisfactory. e receipt 
author of a proof of an asticle in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

All communications 
be addressed to THE EDITO 
and other exclusively ess matters 
PUBLISHER, and mo? to the Editor. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


= |SLATING AND TILING, 


To be aaa Bo a in any part 


Penrhyn - “Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


iiterary and artistic matters should 
5 thoes relating to advertisements 
should be addressed to THE 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” = Weekly) is supplied p 

*) Bee petin (oY otubey PREP Reo a 
annum (52 num D. 

"Tobie hay Tg To all par of 


Europe, me dia, 
(payable to DOUG: 


FOURDRINIER) THE) sneuid be addvomed tthe tine 
a « 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. of “Tua 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
prepaying at — Publishing Office, 19s. per annum’ (so 
numbers) or Pied quarter (13 numbers), can 
receiving ‘‘ Hes Build ” by Friday Morning's P. Post, 


astetieensi 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lita, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
ONE. 

FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproo 

and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STOXE 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co, and C. Trask 
The Doulting Stone Co.). am 


Chief Office me ay Stoke-under-Ham, 


London Agent :—Mr. E, A, Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr, H. ——— Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 


—— tun-rooms, and terraces, ‘ca 


mtractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 




















SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-iane, E.C. [Apvt. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 
TREET, 
METCHIM & SON {orotonce st wESTMINeTRR 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1899 will be ready shortly. [ADV?. 


THE 


French Asphalte 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, EC. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 
&e., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 














important buildings. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Ashton Gate{Works, Coronation-1¢ 











1a 





OcT. IS 1808. | THE BUILDER. em 


Clark, Bunnett, & Co. imiten, 


ENGINEERS AND amie 
Contractors to the War Office, H.M. Office of Works, Lord Chamberlain’s Department. 


AYDRAULIC LIFTS and CRANES. STEAM LIFTS. STEAM ENGINES. 


HAND-POWER LIFTS, CRABS AND JIBS, IRON BUILDINGS, ROOFS, STAIRCASES, &c. 
FORCE AND LIFT PUMPS, CASTINGS IN IRON, BRASS, & BRONZE. very Description of Builders’ Castings, 


London : 22, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (Late 30, King Street and Rathbone Place, W.) Works: New Cross, 8.E, 
And at Paris, New York, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Telephone—No. 120, Deptford. 


AW 8 CO} 


— ED. SHROPSHIRE 
TILES S GE Oe) 


2 pan g , 1 BS BS BF 3 Xe 
Sais HSARTHS . FISORSK. |Ve ae GaN I eer aE pn 
Be OLAZED: (Figen ee 
PRINIED,PAINIED, Ezaki yeas 


[MAJOLICA WPSNCS ENCAUSIIC. MOSAICSC 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 99, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON W.O. 

















































































| [Incorporated ca he We NS 6 | 


Tececrans., EDAPHOS. Lonve with 
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iGrtistic Joinery executed from ARcHitEcTS own BMesisns 


a 
BLU BUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON,EC. ane MANCHESTER. “reurmwonem' 


Siok wuer” W. & J. R. HUNTER, “wzarssane 


Telephone pie 2,476. 


15,074 








cuasozas src Timber Merchant Government and Railway Contractors, Telegraphic Address, “ SEQUOLA. 





DENN ETT FIREPROOF FLOORS, « 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


ESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT OF IRONWORK, CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &c. 


Avply to DENNETT & INGLE, No. 5, WHITEHALL, LONDON, §. W. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVAI£ INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL Insurance oid Bred aced 
Limited. FIRE, Pe 100m) oe Pall ‘Mal, 9 


Bubscribed Capital, “7,200,002. Paid-up, “T00 DOOR 
over £1,500,000.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHCENIX FIRE E OFFICE, 


19, ee en 
67, OHARING OROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1781. 
LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
LIBERAL AND PROMPT SE 
URED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 


W. 0. MACDONALD Joint 
¥. B, MACDONALD f Secretaries. 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano GENERAL 
INSURANCE 60., 


LIMITED. 


(Late The Boiler Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boiler Insurance Company.) 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester, 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


Subscribed Capital - - 








£375,000. 


Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 
Rates quoted to meet the 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 
Employer’s Liability Act, and Common Law. 
Individual Accident Insurance. 

Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 








J. F. L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 


gineer+ ~—_ EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address,‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, a BY TENDER, 
LEGAL eae pe teogcepenrenamee &., 
Six lines, or under......... 
Each additional line 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under........... ° 
h additional line (about ten words) .......... 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for ‘rent page, and 
other special positions, on os to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTE 
FOUR lines (about tity words) or under eocccse 28. 64, 
additional line es ten wo 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTE ARY. 
*,* Stamps must not me sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by ‘Postal Orders, payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and 
aoe to the Pu of “Tas Burtper,” No, 46, Catherine- 





TAS) 20seeeee0 


street, W. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue are received u up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘ Classification” is im- 
ible in the case of any which may ‘reach the Office after HALF- 
Past ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY, 
pur LES IN yt tt 


SPECIAL.— me ADVERT eng HY or ORDERS 


same ce ore 10 a.m, a 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Ome in in re — ly to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 








——_ Advertising in “ The Builder " may have Replies 

eo Pes, @ yy ee Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
‘Totes a be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with suficient stamps to cover the Unused stamps are 
returned to the advertiser the week lication, 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN eo for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week, 


READING CASES, { |, SINEFENCE EACH, | 

















AGGETT’S SINGLE-FRONTED RESI- 
— . = paps = 54 imperial size, plates 
ee coy tpt do of a complete variety of plans, all worked 


out on an equal with quantities for ascertaining which is the 
cheapest. “Sent on By if desired. 
J. J. RAGGETT, 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 








OUNDERS’ COMPANY. 


APPRENTICES who have served their time to members of 


this Company are eligible to share in the Income of a certain 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &,- 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF pogr, 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. 


A 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


igs “dees ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





“The Builder’ a Series, 


Just Published. 


WORKS, AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: 
Pm wm FARROW. F.R.1 
The Chapter on Terra-Cotta by THOS. COOPER, Cy - I.B.A. and 
that on Electric Wiring, by ALEX. RUSSELL, (Cantab.), 
Lecturer to Faraday House, and NEVILLE T. PAYNE A. LE.E. 


This Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of 
the student, to show him how he should write a specification, so 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may 
pn them to the particular exigencies of any building he may 


” Every architect who takes pupils should insist that they obtain 
copies.” — Architect. 
** Will prove of service to the architectural student.”—Building 
News, 

“Full of practical hints and advice—has a good index.”—A. A. 
Notes. 

“Well fulfils a useful purpose.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘*A handy manual—will be found extremely useful in the early 
days of student lite,” —-Liyerpoct Cour Courier, 


Uniform with the abo above, 5s. post free. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: 


a 
Text-Book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, and Crafts 
(with over 420 illustrations), by BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
asthe and PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., 


The Authors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftsman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the a 
structures. They have also endeavoured to consider the desires 

those who are likely to become candidates for the 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


a Manual 
for arin Students. By FREDERIC 


UNICIPAL and COUNTY ENGI. 
NEERS' EXAMINATION, —Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A.M.LC.E. F.8.I. &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster, 
prepares pupils by correspondence for this examination, The co 
of work may be taken to extend over three, six, or twelve m onthe 
according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last A 
out of the 15 successful candidates 12 were prepared by Mr, pa 


——_____ 

I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 
ey Oe ee dence, in three, six, 

months’ courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING tigteey? 

Special three months’ finishing courses.—For full . 

to Mr. W. CHURCH HOWGATE, A.R.1.B.A. Perchard 

Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum), 


LT 
PLANS. — BUILDERS and OTHERS 
contemplating a. erection of pee class villa or other 
ais - INVITED to INSPECT several 
OMICALLY ARRANGED and ARTISTIC PLANS 
suitable for varying frontages. 
Box 184, Office of ** Tne Builder.” 


A RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— _ 
Mr. E. P. HOWARD, A.R.1.B 
10, Gray’s Bogie tina Wc. 
Compe Working, and Detail Drawings, 
Specifications, Superintendence, and Surveys, 
Iron and Steel Construction, 


ISS DICKENS’ S ‘TYPEWRITING 
* OFFICE 

No. 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C. and 21 TAVISTOCK: STREET, STRAND, 

Documents of every description copied with utmost accuracy and 

despatch. Strictly confidential. 

Speciality, Architects’ Specifications and Tracings, 





apply 
House, 70, 














City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the leah 
tute of Cert‘fied Carpenters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjects by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c. 


“ Can be heartily recommended.”—A. A. Notes, 

** A concise treatise.”—Scientific American. 

“ ** Admirably adapted for its intended purpose.”—Carpenter and 
uilder. 

** A very useful volume.”—English Mechanic, 

“Thorovgb!y practical and up-to-date. "—TITrish Builder, 

‘* Of tne utmost value to the student.”—City rress, 





London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, “Builder” Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





e AUCTIONEER, VALUER BUILDING 
ie) 
No. 382, MARE-STREET, HACKNEY, N. 
Sales by Auction, including rail fares, advertising, porterage, and 
suudry expenses, carried out to your entire satisfaction from 7} per 


Twenty-five years’ experience of the building trade. 


GQ MALL LIGHT OFFICE TO BE LET in 


main Soren iere, Westmiuster.—Write, B. 6, Church-street, 
Edgware-road, N.W. 











N IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


THE LIVERPOOL BOARD of LEGAL STUDIES 
Course of Popular Evening Lectures on 
THE LAW of EMPLOYERS’ e+ a and 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

Arrangements have been made for the aatsery during the Autumn 
of a Course of Lectures dealing in a popular and non-technical 
manner with the liability of emp] comp te their workmen 
for injuries sustained in the course: of their employment (I) At 
Common Law (II) Under the same oe gtd ee 1880, and (III) 
Under the Workmen's Compensation A 897. 
The Lectures will be delivered weekly ‘on — at 8 p.m, at | 
University College. Brownlow Hill, Liverpool, b: 

A. P, THOMAS, Esq. LL.D. Bovielen at-Law. 
The Lectures are open to all, and the first will be delivered on 
yo October 17th, and will be free. 
Fee for the Course of Seven Lectures, 5s. payable at University 


College. 
J. E, BURTON BAGSHAW, 


on. Secretary. 





Law Library, 
No. 41, Castle-street, Liverpool. 


ORSHIPFOL COMPANY of CAR- 


NTERS.—The SECOND LECTURE on BUILDING and 
SANITARY CONSTRUCTION wil! be delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, 

London Wall, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20th. Lecturer: Prof. 

T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. Subject: ‘SITE, FOUNDATIONS, 

and SANITARY ‘REQUIREMENTS ” Each Lecture begins at 

HALF-PAST SEVEN p.m.—For full particulars as to the Examiva 

tions, &c, apply to 8. W. PRESTON, Esq. at the Hall. 


URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI. 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of tion in class or by 
correspondence in all divisions and sub-divisions. At the last four 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. PARRY’S 
pupils: 1895 and 1896, Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold 
Silver Medal ; 1897, Institution Prize and Special Prize ; 1998, Insti- 
tution Prize, ‘Special Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold Silver Medal, 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracket winners of the last). 
At the Examination of last March MORE THAN HALF of tne 
successful list were Mr. PARRY’S pupils.—Apply to Mr. RICHARD 

See A F.8.1, A.M.1.0.E, &c, 27, Great Stole Westminster 

ediately opposite the Surveyors’ Insti’ 


GANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS, — 


Preparation for the I: ’ Examination under a 











system 

of Janey sea needing no Text Books or Acts, and for the Exam. 
in cal Sanitary Science, by C. CLA Assoc.San. Inst. 
Member of the Société F; éne, Ist Honoursman and 
Medallist in H: » Member of the ety of Arts, Professiona 
ete om Sanitary” Law La _ “Sanitary A mol i 
-** w,” 8. ie ” 
ta oxic , is, * Trade oom 6d,“ Practical Drain Inapection, 
—_ of Oubio pa Bpace,” ls, Prospectus from 120, Thorold- 





ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAO- 


mdence 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector to Urban District Council) holding 

Certificates m San, pen lst Honours Medallist, 
~ &c, Several } hundred su EXAMS, 


Classes for 1898 
A) earl for Byl Byliabus of Sub 
BAN. SAN INST 3 Bae toe. if i nana 


ice of “* The Builder.” 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM- 


INATIONS ‘for qualification under the SANITARY 
STITUTE. A Qualified Surveyve~, and holder ot certificates of 
pat wt in sanitary knowle and building corstruction, is 
prepared to COACH ladies and gentlemen for these Exams, by 
eG nee ne a entirely conditional on the Pgood fat asap 
ae fore bar a nominal guarantee o 
B. DAFFORN, P.A.S8.1I. 25, High-street, Wimb' 


I.B.A. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 











cin pBlications must be addressed before the 26th instant to the 
er) 
A. GODFREY WELLS, Founders’ Hall, E.C. 


INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE Sanaa EXAMINATIONS. Preparation by corres- 
Ro - reonally, or in residence. Fourteen first places.— 

IDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ARTNERSHIP WANTED. 


A.B.I1.B.A. of large and varied experience, desires ENGAGE- 
MENT, with early view to purchasing Partnership, in established 
Architectural practice. London preferred,—Box 172, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


HE Garston Urban District Council 
require a qualified ASSISTANT in the Surveyor's office, Must 
be an accurate surveyor and leveller and neat draughtsman, havinga 
thorough knowledge cf building construction and competent to 
prepare working drawings and specifications. 
Applicants must be well acquainted with the model bye-laws of 
the Local Government Board, and be competent to undertake the 
inspection of new buildings and the construction of 4:ains, and have 
had at least five years’ experience in a Borough or District Surveyor's 
office. 

Salary to commence at 1107. per annum. Written applications only 
in the candidate’s handwriting. statiog age, qualifications, present 
and past experience, together with copies of not more than four 
recent testimonials (which will not be returned) may be sent to the 
undersigned on See og 17th day of OCTOBER. 

vassing will ualify. 
ais “se me . F. W. BOWDEN. 


Assoc. M. Inst.C.E, 





Public Offices, Grassenda’e, 
W. Liverpool, 
October 5th, 1898. 


OROUGH of BIRKENHEAD. 


The Corporation of Birkenhead are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the Position of GENERAL ENGINRERING 
ASSISTANT in the Borough Engineer snd Surveyor's Office ay 
salary of 1102. per annum, rising by annual increments of 100. to 15 
per annum. 

Candidates must, have had experience in a municipal engineer's 
peel and be not less than 23 years of age nor more than 28 years 
of a 





A - Te in candidate's own handwriting. stating age and ex- 
«Appl and accompanied by copies of not more than three -—_ 
testimonials, sealed and endorsed ** Engineering Assistant,” +14 
delivered at the Office of Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE A.M ef 
Borovgh Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkoohie®. | 4 
TWELVE o'clock noon on THURSDAY, the 20th ‘OCTOBER, 1 
Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 
Borough Engineer's Office, 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

September 29th, 1898. 


GTROOD UNION, KENT. ” 
APPOINTMENT of VAL 
The Assessment Committee of this Union invite TENDERS Lao 
qualified SURVEYORS for a) a of certain speci 
PROPERTIES situate within their distr 
= printed copy of the schedule containing the several —— 
posed to be revalued may be obtained on application to me Oo te 

mee at the Union Workhouse, Strood, Kent, where @ copy 
—, — bag be ee into —-, recom Dect eore willivg to 

Tenders stating rate per cen pon t 
undestalce th the eck, aw to be sent to me at my Office aforesaid, 20’ 


later than the 2lst NOVEMBER next. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


Tender. eer rtl 
yo 
KINSON PRALL, 
6. 00 Clerk to the Committee. 





Clerk’s Office, 
Streod Union, 
Rochester, 


October 6th, 1898. ae SS 


ALING DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


SURVEYOR'S DEPARTMENT. hee 
A STORES CLERK REQUIRED, age not to exceed 25. a es 
neat writer, quick at figures, and have & good know! oo 
Will be required to fill up his time in the Surveyor'’s 
Salary, 25s. weekly. — 
Applications, cating age, previous experience, and enclesing pg foe 








of three testimonials. to be sent to the undersigned, mark 
Clerk,” on or before the 17th instant. w. RUST OF se 


Public Buildings, Kaling, 
October Sth, 1898, 
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